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THE COVER 

Goldie Morgenroth, Safety Lady, The Chil- 
dren's Hospital, Akron, Ohio, is shown with 
a guest, Charita Crawford. (See story page 8.) 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASE CONTROL 


MMUNITY AND exposure are the 

two factors which determine 
whether or not an individual be- 
comes ill with an infectious disease. 
The interplay between these same 
two factors determines whether an 
individual has accidents. Basically 
the methods used to control the oc- 
currence of accidents do not differ 
radically from the methods used suc- 
cessfully to control many of the in- 
fectious diseases. 


During the past 50 years typhoid 
fever has been substantially con- 
trolled by reducing the exposure of 
individuals to the disease and by in- 
creasing individual immunity to it. 
Exposure to typhoid fever has been 
reduced by making the environment 
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sanitary, by quarantining patients, 
and by limiting the freedom of 
chronic typhoid fever carriers. Im- 
munity to typhoid fever has been 
raised directly by the use of vaccines 
and indirectly by education. 

Exposure to accidents may be re- 
duced by eliminating accident haz- 
ards in the environment—at home, 
at work, and on the highway. At 
the present time immunity to acci- 
dents cannot be conferred directly, 
as it is in the case of typhoid fever, 
but the level of immunity to acci- 
dents can be raised indirectly by the 
use of organizational and educa- 
tional techniques. 

When the need for adequate re- 
search concerning the causation of 
accidents is more fully met, there is 


every reason to believe that more 
specific methods for increasing indi- 
vidual immunity to accidents can 
be developed successfully. Mean- 
while there is at least presumptive 
evidence that by organizing aggres- 
sive accident prevention programs 
on a communitywide basis, commu- 
nity awareness of accident hazards 
can be raised to the point where the 
occurrence of accidents is signifi- 
cantly reduced. This, of course, rep- 
resents the indirect approach to the 
problem of raising immunity to acci- 
dents. The mass education of an 
entire community through commu- 
nity organization against accidents 
can be supplemented by individual 
education. This has been done in 

(to page 29) 





GIRL SCOUTS 





Girl Scouts take their training seriously, 
and usually introduce into their own 
homes the lessons in home safety ac- 
quired in their badge work. If the prob- 
lem is one of avoiding the dangers of 
knives which are tossed helter-skelter 
into kitchen drawers, work for the wood 
badge may be combined with work for 
the home health and safety badge to 
produce a practical knife rack which 
almost any girl carpenter can make. 


F™ PEOPLE outside the Scout 
movement, with its millions of 
members in dozens of countries 
around the world, realize that it de- 
veloped out of a safety program. It 
all started with a project designed to 
help city-bred British Army recruits 
cope with the unfamiliar conditions 
of training, field maneuvers or war- 
fare in such countries as India and 
South Africa. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell, a career 
officer, was eager to help men in his 
command develop resourcefulness 
and self reliance and started to give 
special field training to city boys. 
Within a few years, boys and men in 
civilian life who had read of this 


By Mrs. Roy F. Layton 


President, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 


project had seized upon it as a guide 
to a fascinating program of activi- 
ties; the girls followed suit; and out 
of this demand grew the worldwide 
Scouting movement for boys and 
girls. 

Today, Girl Scout leaders are re- 
quired to adhere to official policies 
in all matters involving the health 
and safety of the girls for whom they 
are responsible. In fact, there’s an 
official Girl Scout safety handbook 
for adults, known as Safety Wise. 

Girls, too, learn from the very start 
to observe proper health and safety 
measures for daily living as well as 
for their activities in Scouting. As 
a matter of course, the 7-year-old 


ARE SAFETY WISE 
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Brownie learns not to touch an elec- 
trical outlet with wet hands; she 
naturally faces highway traffic when 
walking or riding her bicycle; she 
whittles away from her body rather 
than toward herself; she knows that 
she may not go swimming without 
supervision of a qualified adult. 
Training in proper health and 
safety practices receives official rec- 
ognition in the badge program 
offered to 10-through- 13-year-old 
Intermediate Girl Scouts. Girls in 
this age group may elect to special- 
ize in health and safety, one of the 
eleven major classifications into 
which the Girl Scout program is di- 
vided. They may work for any or 
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all of a group of proficiency badges 
which includes health aid, personal 
health, home health and safety, child 
care, community safety, outdoor 
safety, farm safety, and first aid to 
animals. Girls in junior high school 
may qualify for three additional 
badges which require greater skill 
and judgment — first aid, home 
nurse, and public health. 

However, almost all proficiency 
badges include appropriate health 
and safety factors. In camping or 
outdoor subjects, for example, such 
considerations are covered as fire 
prevention, first aid, identification of 
poisonous plants and insects. In 
cooking, girls are taught to avoid 
injury from boiling water, hot fat, 
carelessly handled knives, fire. 

We know that millions of women 
have used, in dealing with family or 
other emergencies, the knowledge of 
first aid and safety practices ac- 
quired during their Girl Scout days, 
and that today’s Scout, like her 
sisters of the early days of Scouting, 
is learning to “Be Prepared” through 
consistent attention to proper health 
and safety procedures. We therefore 
are happy to share with the readers 
of Home Sarety Review the list 
of requirements for the Girl Scout 
proficiency badge in home health 
and safety, as published in the cur- 
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rent edition of The Girl Scout 
Handbook. 


HOME HEALTH AND 
SAFETY BADGE 


To earn this badge, do ten of 
these activities including the three 
that have a star. 

*1. Make a survey of your home 
and yard to discover fire and acci- 
dent hazards. Organize a Family 
Safety Council. 

2. With others, plan a series of 
window displays on home safety. 

3. Demonstrate the safe care and 
use of heating and cooking stoves in 
your home. 

4. Make or draw a model of a 
bathroom or kitchen showing safety 
features. 


5. With your mother, label and 
arrange neatly the contents of your 
medicine chest. 

6. Help plan and carry out a con- 
tinuous safety campaign for your 
troop meeting place. 

7. Demonstrate the safety meas- 
ures to take in five of the following: 
baking; canning; washing dishes; 
waxing floors; laundering with elec- 
tricity; turning on electric lights in 
the bathroom; using long-handled 
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saucepans; hanging a picture; filling 
a hot water bottle; disposing of 
broken glass, nails, tacks, tin cans, 
pins, needles, razor blades; burning 
of paper out-of-doors. 


*8. Demonstrate the safe use and 
care of knives, can openers, scissors, 
ice pick. Make a protective cover- 
ing, container, or rack for them. 


9. Discuss with your patrol com- 
mon hazards connected with two of 
our holidays. List things you do to 
keep yourself and your family safe 
at holiday time. 


10. Make and put in a safe place 
noninflammable containers for used 
and unused matches. 


11. Draw a floor plan for a home, 
showing furnishings and equipment. 
Consider health and safety aspects of 
heating, lighting, ventilation, sun- 
light. 

12. Visit a model home. Tell what 
you think of its location, design, 
equipment, and furnishings from a 
health and safety standpoint. 


*13. Make and carry out a sched- 
ule for the care of the following: 
refrigerator and food containers; 
dishes, silver, dish cloths; waste and 
garbage containers; brooms and 
brushes; dusters, waxing and polish- 
ing cloths; vacuum cleaner and car- 


pet sweeper. 


The mysteries of electricity 
may be explained to Girl 
Scouts working for the 
home health and safety 
badge by a knowledgeable 
father; or the “program 
consultant” who helps ovt 
may be an electrical con- 
tractor, a home handy man 
or even a professor from a 
nearby engineering school. 
Regardless of who does the 
teaching, the girls learn to 
respect both the power and 
the dangers of electrical 
installations and to make 
sure nobody takes chances 
with electrical installations 
or equipment. 


Girl Scouts help spread 
their training in home 
safety by taking part in 
displays, exhibits and dem- 
onstrations of many kinds. 
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PREVENTION PROGRAM 


ST. LUKE’S HOSP! TAL 

101 Pace Street 

New BEeoroRo. MASSACHUSETTS 
TELEPHONE - 9-6211 


By George W. Starbuck, M.D. 


Medical Chairman 
Greater New Bedford Children’s Accident Prevention Program 


_ Cuartes H. Hoop Dairy 

Foundation granted the sum of 
$15,000.00 to the Division of Ma- 
ternal and Child Health of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public 
Health to carry on a program di- 
rected at accident prevention in chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. The 
Greater New Bedford area was chosen 
as the site to carry on this unique 
project. St. Luke’s Hospital and the 
New Bedford Medical Society agreed 
to sponsor and endorse the program. 
A medical advisory committee of five 
doctors was appointed by the Medi- 
cal Society and a 26-man citizens’ 
advisory committee was named to 
guide the program. 

Defined the accident problem. We 
completed a comprehensive study to 
determine the true facts regarding 
frequency, types, and causes of child 
accidents. Actual reporting of acci- 
dents was performed by physicians, 
St. Luke’s Hospital emergency room, 
Acushnet Hospital, Nurses of the 
Greater New Bedford Health De- 
partments, Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, New Bedford School System, 
and the Greater New Bedford Police 
Departments. 

A total of 2,097 accidents were re- 
ported. Severity ranged from slight 
to severe. Of the 2,097 reported ac- 
cidents, 22 percent (452) were in- 
vestigated by our program director, 
Miss Alice B. Miller, R.N., a full- 
time nurse, to determine underlying 
causes of the accidents, whether they 
could have been prevented, and if 


so, how. This statistically valid in- 
formation is proving extremely valu- 
able now in the preparation of edu- 
cational material and sound pro- 
gram planning. 

We set up our targets. With our 
26-man citizens’ advisory committee, 
we conducted an informal inven- 
tory of local agency activities in the 
area of safety to determine how 
community agencies and groups can 
cooperate in achieving the objectives 
of our program. This committee has 


This organization received an 
Award of Merit from the Home 
Safety Conference in 1955. 


participated actively in analyzing 
our accident data, pinpointing areas 
of needed concentration (based on 
analysis of accident data) , and map- 
ping out our campaign strategy in 
planning our program. 

Action programs. We increased 
community awareness of the im- 
portance of the accident problem 
through lectures, talks, discussions, 
radio interviews, newspaper public- 
ity, and home visits, and secured the 
support of the New Bedford Health 
Department and the Visiting Nurse 
Association. Plans are being formu- 
lated for those groups to cooperate 
in implementing home accident pre- 
vention education in their routine 
home visits. 

To work with our committee in 
a communitywide educational cam- 
paign to reduce the number of acci- 
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dental poisonings in the home—a 
major problem in New Bedford—we 
secured the appointment of a com- 
mittee of druggists in the New Bed- 
ford Retail Druggists’ Association. 


We have emphasized and partici- 
pated in accident prevention educa- 
tion in the training course for 
nurse-instructors who will conduct 
mother and baby classes for expect- 
ant parents under the sponsorship 
of the American Red Cross local 
chapter and have discussed with the 
supervisor of obstetrical nursing the 
possibility of developing a program 
in accident prevention education, 
through group teaching, of newly 
delivered mothers prior to their dis- 
charge home. We have discussed the 
idea of setting up a baby sitters 
course with a few of the local 
agencies. 

We succeeded in influencing the 
recreational division of the park de- 
partment to (1) require all summer 
playground workers to have a knowl- 
edge of first aid or to undertake first 
aid instruction to equip them for 
playground safety; (2) to develop 
desirable policies for handling emer- 
gency cases of illness and accidents 
occurring on playgrounds; and 
(3) to report and investigate every 
accident requiring the attention of 


Left to right: Robert P. Simmons, director, 
St. Luke's Hospital, New Bedford, Mass., 
Miss Cecilia F. DiCicco, health educator— 
working part-time on the child accident pre- 
vention program—-George W. Starbuck, M.D., 
medical chairman of the program, and Miss 
Alice B. Miller, R.N., program director, upon 
receipt of a letter informing them that they 
had received an Award of Merit in home 
safety from the National Safety Council. 
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the playground worker with the ob- 
jective of obtaining data to eliminate 
environmental causes and plan fu- 
ture areas to be emphasized in safety 
education. 

We have developed a comprehen- 
sive resource file of safety materials 
from which we select desirable mate- 
rials or teaching aids to enhance the 
effectiveness of our training and 
educational program. 

In the 452 home visits made by 
Miss Miller in following-up acci- 
dents, she has had the opportunity 
to help mothers analyze causes con- 
tributing to accidents and sensitize 
them to potentially hazardous en- 
vironmental conditions in the home. 

We are convinced that our most 
successful activity thus far has been 
determining our exact problem areas 
through the findings of the statistical 
study. This clearly indicates the con- 
tent which must be emphasized in 
our educational program and activi- 
ties. We feel that the year devoted 
to the conduct of this comprehensive 
study was highly valuable in spe- 
cifically defining our problems and 
highlighting areas of needed concen- 
tration. A highly desirable byprod- 
uct of this successful activity has 
been to involve the police and school 
departments, physicians, hospitals, 


health department, and Visiting 
Nurse Association in reporting. This 
activity has, we feel, convinced them 
of the accident problem and has 
increased their sense of responsibility 
in helping to initiate positive action 
to reduce accidents. 

How effective was the program? 
We have had continued support 
from an active citizens committee 
which is expanding to include more 
interested agencies and community 
leaders. We recently were ap- 
proached by the chairman of the 
safety committee of Rotary Club 
who volunteered to cooperate with 
our organization in a safety project 
through their organization this com- 
ing season. The number of requests 
for speakers and literature is on the 
increase from Scouting groups, Y 
organizations, mothers’ clubs, and 
others; even the local newspaper is 
looking for feature stories on our 
program. On followup visits to 
homes where children have sustained 
accidents, the program director re- 
ports an increasing number of par- 
ents who state that they are familiar 
with the program, or that they have 
read about it in the New Bedford 
Standard Times, and they heartily 
approve that it’s a worthwhile 
project. 

















ACTIVITIES SHEET NO. 3 








SAFETY CLUB 


it oHI0o, has a children’s 
Safety Club. Does your town? 
Here’s our story: 


Our Safety Club is sponsored by 
the Women’s Board of The Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, and all children 
from kindergarten through the sixth 
grade are eligible to join. The seed 
for our Safety Club was planted 
when one of our Board members at- 
tended the American Medical Asso- 
ciation Convention in Atlantic City 
in 1950. It was learned that some 
hospitals promote home safety, 
where the greatest number of acci- 
dental deaths occur. Can you think 





Goldie Morgenroth, The Safety Lady and 
The Safety Story Lady. 





OVER THE AIR 


By Goldie Morgenroth 
Safety Lady and Safety Story Lady 


Women's Board of The Children’s Hospital Safety Club, Akron, Ohio 


of a better way to promote safety 
education than by working with the 
small child whose mind is young 
enough to absorb lasting impressions? 

We were given a donation of 
$1,000 by a friend interested in this 
work, and we were on our way! 
Funds were also available from our 
Women’s Board treasury, but we 
have not found the need to take 
advantage of this extra money since 
the original donation has not been 
depleted. Through our experience, 
we have learned that time, and not 
money, is the important factor. We, 
the Women’s Board of The Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, who give many 


HOSPITAL 
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Children who send in five safety rules re- 
ceive a free safety badge with a note, 
above, from the Safety Lady and thus 
become a member of the Safety Club. 


hours of voluntary service to the 
hospital, have seen too many chil- 
dren needlessly burned, maimed, 
poisoned, and injured. If we could 
help prevent even one of these acci- 
dents, no effort would be too great. 
Therein lies the purpose of our pro- 
gram—to teach safety in the home 
and help keep our children out of 
the hospital. 

In the early stages, Mrs. Ralph A. 
Suesse headed the committee and 
had the assistance of two doctors: 
a pediatrician, and an eye-ear-nose- 
and-throat specialist. Both doctors 
were on the staff of The Children’s 
Hospital. The present Safety Lady 
assumed her duties two years ago, 
and our committee has now ex- 
panded to six members. The doctors 
are no longer on our committee. 
This work is completely voluntary. 
The committee is comprised of 
members of The Children’s Hospital 
Women’s Board which represents 
the Home Safety Division. 

(To introduce a Safety Club in 
your own city, it is advisable to be- 
come a member of the Home Safety 
Division of the National Safety 
Council. For this service, there is a 
$5 charge for membership. Much 
help and advice are received, and 
they will gladly cooperate freely.) 

What is a Safety Club? A child 
sends. in five rules of home safety 
which he promises to obey, along 
with his name, address, and school, 
to: The Safety Lady, c/o The Chil- 
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dren’s Hospital, Akron, Ohio. Those 
children who are too young to write 
are encouraged to draw a picture 
of a match, etc., as their interpre- 
tation of a safety rule. These chil- 
dren then receive a free safety badge 
with a note from the Safety Lady 
and thus become an official member 


of the Safety Club. 


Entire classes of school children, 
under the direction of their teachers, 
write their five rules of home safety 
in their school room. The teacher, 
in turn, sends them, all in one en- 
velope, to the Safety Lady, and the 
badges for their whole room are sent 
to the school for distribution. 


Since the Safety Club was started 
in 1951, it has grown tremendously. 
Fifteen hundred badges were sent 
out the first two years. Twenty-eight 
hundred new members were enrolled 
the third year, and approximately 
two thousand badges have already 
been sent out this year, just since 
September 1955. 


In April 1951, we were generously 
given a 5-minute spot on Akron 
Radio Station WAKR at 8:45 a.m. 
on Saturday morning. This was free, 
or sustaining, time. Our time has 
now been changed to 9:15 a.m. on 
Saturday morning, and this later 
time is much more favorable. The 
original radio program consisted of 
just the Children’s Safety Story, told 
by the Safety Lady. These stories are 
provided by the National Safety 
Council, without charge, and are 
written by children of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools with the help of their 
teachers. The increased interest and 
enthusiasm in this safety program 
was evident and proved when Sta- 
tion WAKR just this year (1955) 
increased our spot to 15 minutes in- 
stead of the previous 5-minute spot. 


Our local newspaper, The Akron 
Beacon Journal, aided us greatly by 
giving publicity in, the daily paper 
and the Sunday edition. The news- 
paper cooperated with the schools 
in a winning combination to in- 
crease the radio listening audience. 


School talks bring the Safety Lady 
into direct contact with from several 
hundred to a thousand or more stu- 
dents each week, and these talks 
inspire the students to listen to the 
radio program. The talks are given 
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in <ach groups as can be conveni- 
ently assembled in the school gym 
or auditorium. At times, one talk 
will suffice; at other times it might 
be necessary for the Safety Lady to 
give a similar talk to other successive 
groups—perhaps two, three, or four 
times. The Safety Lady urges these 
children to listen to the safety story 
over the radio on Saturday morning. 
She also asks them to tell their par- 
ents about the radio program since 
they, too, need to be reminded of 
safety and safety rules. They forget 
to be careful, just as children do, 
the Safety Lady tells them. She also 
tells them that she wished our town 
and every town had an adults safety 
club! She urges them as a family 
(parents, younger brothers and sis- 
ters) with friends and other rela- 
tives, to listen to the radio program 
while having breakfast or while 
Mother is doing dishes. Then she 
asks how many have joined The 
Children’s Hospital Safety Club and 
tells them how to become a member. 
Sorheone from your school may be 
on the air with the Safety Lady, she 
tells them, which promotes active 
radio listener interest. To further 
stimulate radio interest, after the 
safety talk, she pretends with the 
children that they are all at the 
radio station in a “glass room” with 
glass walls from where she can see 
the radio engineer who is in another 


Dec. 20,1166 
1, Don't play around the gtove. 
2.Dont touch electric cords. 
3. Dont play with matches. 
4, Don't take pills unless Mother 
g'ves them to you. 


6. Don't jet teys lay around 
SoMeore 
may fall over them, — 


Janice Kay Henderson 
aft Hardesty Blvd. 


Aursn, Ohio 


Children send in five safety rules to belong 


glass room, just like hers; he has his 
arm up, and when he gives the sig- 
nal, they are “on the air” and must 
make no noise as it will come 
through the “mike” and, of course, 
we can’t have that! The children 
simply love this, and how they do 
cooperate! 

The Safety Lady believes in get- 
ting the children to laugh and be at 
ease at the beginning of her talk. 
First, she asks them: “Are you happy 
today?” because, when you’re safe, 
you're happy. The response is a de- 
lightful answer of all these young 
voices raised in a scream and a 
happy yell, plus hundreds of smiles. 
This breaks the ice, and the young- 
sters now have confidence in the 
Safety Lady and are ready to listen. 
She also has the children sing the 
safety song and cheer. At other 
times, she will ask some youngsters 
to come on the stage and give a 
safety rule. After all, we are dealing 
with children, and this must not be 
forgotten. If we can get them to 
relax and laugh a little, they are 
then ready for a little seriousness 
which is the safety talk; thus, they 
will like you and will listen to you 
over the radio. 


These school talks are most im- 
portant in conjunction with the 
radio program. After they have ac- 
tually seen and heard the Safety 
Lady in the schools, the children’s 





to The Children's Hospital Safety Club. Children 


too young to write are encouraged to draw a picture of a match, etc., as their interpretation 


of safety rules. 








Safety Song and Cheer composed by The Safety Lady. 























interest is greatly aroused; and thus, 
the listening audience increases. 

To further stimulate this interest, 
the following copy of a letter was 
sent to all city and county schools. 
This letter is sent out at the begin- 
ning of every school year; usually 
about the middle of September: 


The Safety Lady returns to the 
air over Radio Station W.A.K.R. on 
Saturday, October first, with her 
Safety stories, from 9:15 to 9:30 
A.M. This series of weekly broad- 
casts is sponsored by The Women’s 
Board of The Children’s Hospital. 

We would appreciate your assist- 
ance in getting the children to listen 
to these Saturday morning broad- 
casts. Will it be possible to insert a 
notice in your school paper or bulle- 
tin concerning this program? Any 
announcements to your P.T.A. will 
also be appreciated. 

The Safety Club is a feature of 
this educational effort. Would you 
urge your children to join the Safety 
Club by writing five rules of Home 
Safety which they obey, or we sug- 
gest that the younger children draw 
a Safety picture, and send them with 
their name, address, and school to: 
The Safety Lady, c/o The Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Akron, Ohio. They 
will then receive a Safety Badge 
which shows their membership in 
The Children’s Hospital Safety Club. 

You will be interested to know 
that the Safety Lady will be glad to 
come to your school, without charge, 
to talk to the children about the 
Home Safety program, and she will 


also tell a Safety story which the 
children seem to love. 

Thank you for your co-operation 
in promoting this Safety program for 
children. 


Sincerely yours, 


Tue Sarety Lapy AND 
Tue Sarety Story LAapy 


A weekly radio program of the 
Safety Lady series follows this pat- 
tern: 

The program opens and closes 
with the safety cheer and song, com- 
posed by the Safety Lady. The chil- 
dren sing this song in the schools 
and delight in participating. They 
sing and shout their loudest with 
just the slighitest bit* of encourage- 
ment. Here again, I wish to point 
out that the tie-in between radio 
and the school talks is very helpful. 
After singing the song in the schools, 
the children then know it, and when 
our program comes on the air, they 
sing right along with ‘the radio. 

The first two sentences of the 
safety cheer and song (see illustra- 
tion) are a cheer; the third a yell; 
and the rest, a song. 

With the increased radio time, 
the Safety Lady thought it would 
be a good idea to read a letter on 
each program; the letter was one 
sent in by a child who had written 
her which included five rules of 
home safety which he or she prom- 
ises to obey. This she did, and our 
program became much more inter- 


SAFETY, SAFETY, SAFETY FIRST 

WE BELIEVE IN GAFETY FIRST 
AND THATS WHY 

WE BELONG TO THE SAFETY CLUB 


THE SAFETY CLUB 
THE SAFETY CLUB 


YES 


WE BELONG TO THE SAFETY CLUB 
DO YOU, DO YOU, DO You 7 


esting. However, she then felt that 
if she could introduce a child each 
week and have him tell his own 
safety rules, it would be even more 
interesting and beneficial to the 
radio listeners. So, now each Sat- 
urday morning, an interview takes 
place with a Safety Club member. 


A different boy or girl from a dif- 
ferent school appears each week. The 
students who are on the air with the 
Safety Lady are voted upon by their 
own classmates. This also greatly 
arouses radio interest and increases 
the number of the radio listeners. 
The most popular and outstanding 
students are chosen, and they are 
usually the ones who can influence 
their classmates by telling them of 
their experiences by being on the 
radio. This method of class election 
is fair all around. These programs 
are taped ahead of time and are re- 
ceived as well as a “live” program 
since the student has the thrilling 
experience of actually tape-record- 
ing at the studio. He also has the 
opportunity then to listen to his own 
voice and the safety program, with 
his own family and relatives gath- 
ered around the radio. 


Each week’s guest school receives 
a special cheer, which we call our 
“School Cheer,” such as: “Hurrah 
for School!” The guest and 
the Safety Lady yell this school 
cheer together. It is most effective 
and always makes the guest feel 
extra special. These additional 
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“touches” have proven that they 
add interest and variety. Psychology 
is applied very well in matter in- 
volving safety education. The whole 
safety program is planned to stimu- 
late interest in home safety to the 
very fullest, in children and also 
parents. 


Another important feature of this 
program is the reading of the name 
of the school which has sent in the 
most safety rules during a certain 
period, and it is leading the safety 
parade! This is a healthy competi- 
tion to encourage the boys and girls 
to send in more safety rules for the 
safety of their own home and school. 
Here again, radio interest is aroused. 
The school in second place is men- 
tioned, also, so that they will try 
harder the next time. 

A leading attraction to that of 
being a member of the Safety Club 
and on the radio is being able to 
repeat the safety pledge which is: 
"_ 





promise to be a safety helper by 
practicing my safety rules and teach- 
ing others Safety First!” 

A safety helper is a “graduate” 
member of the Club, for he helps 
teach others safety by his own ex- 
amples. There is a certain amount 
of prestige in being a helper. Chil- 
dren are urged to help the Safety 
Lady because “she has a very big 
job to do,” and it takes much help 
to teach others our safety ABC slo- 
gan: “Always be careful.” 


No radio program of the Safety 
Lady could be complete without the 
closing remark: “and remember, 
Safety First!” This serves as a re- 
minder which will last until the next 
program a week away. 


There are a series of 26 safety 
stories on radio throughout the 
school term with a recess during the 
summer months. They begin in Oc- 
tober, usually around Fire Preven- 
tion Week, and end in April. Truly, 
the weekly safety story over radio is 
eagerly awaited each week! The 
stories are directed towards the 
younger audience usually, with 
stresses on Mom and Dad’s being 
there to help educate the children. 
However, many reports have been 
received by the Safety Lady wherein 
adults, too, even those with no chil- 
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dren in the home, look forward anx- 
iously to our safety program. Es- 
pecially among those adults are 
teachers and principals who have 
the desire to secure safety and hap- 
piness for their students, Parents 
and teachers alike love their chil- 
dren and want to see them grow up 
into good citizens; to do this, you 
must watch over their well-being; 
and the home is the best place to 
begin an education, whether it, be 
spiritual or physical. 

The Safety Lady’s children also 
have minor incidents or accidents, 
and her little stories of these hap- 
penings occurring in her own home 
are favorite subjects. For example, 
the Safety Lady’s puppy, “Yum- 
Yum” (by now almost every child 
in Akron, Ohio, knows this name) 
ran into the street, and the Safety 
Lady’s daughter ran right out after 
her to pick her up; but when she 
reached the curb, she stopped and 
looked both ways to see if there was 
a car coming before she ran into 
the street to rescue the puppy. This 


one story, in particular, the children 
seem to enjoy, and although it in- 
volves a puppy and a little humor 
in the puppy’s name, it still carries 
home the safety point. 

A well-loved character in one of 
the safety stories is “Harvey Puffy- 
tail,” a rabbit with 142 brothers and 
sisters! Harvey was the only mem- 
ber of his whole family who did not 
have white fur! His fur was a dark 
gray color, and so his mother, Mrs. 
Puffytail, made him a cute white 
coat and hat for afterdark wear. 
Now he can hop along the roads at 
night without being afraid because 
he knows that the drivers of auto- 
mobiles and trucks can easily see 
him. He encounters a lot of trouble 
when he disobeys his Mother; and 
here also is an underlying moral: 
“Mommy and Daddy want their 
children to be safe and happy, so 
be sure to listen to your parents 
because they know best.” 

Simple little poems, composed by 
the Safety Lady, hold great appeal. 
All scripts for the radio program are 





Fire Prevention 


Remember, boys and girls, 
That matches can’t think, 
And that fire can spread 
Quick as a wink! 


So when with matches 
You think you can play, 
Remember the Safety Lady 
And put them away! 


About the Safety Club 


We Safety Clubbers are a happy 
gang. 

We met the Safety Lady and we all 
sang: 

“Safety, safety,” is for you! 

So we'll keep smiling and never be 
blue! 


and New Year’s 


With Safety First 
I'll begin today, 


Bicycle Safety 


When on your bike you should ride 
Down the street with so much pride, 
Remember what you learned today 
Safety First will always pay! 


Misc. 
When you want fun in work or play, 
Learn to do it the safety way! 


Christmas 


Don’t forget what Rudolph said, 
You make Santa happy instead. 

Be good, be safe, be happy, and do 
Everything Mommie and Daddy tell 


you to! 


And for a happy year 


I'll make it stay! 











written by the Safety Lady. The 
interviews with the child who is the 
guest for the day are also typed 
which facilitates faster and smoother 
reading by the child. On the pre- 
ceding page are a few of the poems 
which catch the child’s interest. 


The Children’s Hospital, Akron, Ohio. 


At Christmas, we have a special 
program—usually a choir consisting 
of students who sing children’s 
Christmas songs. Then the Safety 
Lady tells a special Christmas story. 
Special attention is given to caution- 
ing children and parents on regular 
holiday events; toys suited to a 
child’s age and capabilities; no arch- 
ery sets, dart games, air rifles, etc., 
unless the children have adequate 
supervision; keeping toys in a bag 
as Santa Claus does, and not on 
stairways or in the middle of the 
room, etc.; trimming your Christ- 
mas tree with safety, keeping elec- 
tric lights, tinsel, and other metal 
and flammable decorations away 
from light sockets; how to have a 
cheery and safe burning of the Yule 
log; and safety tips on Christmas 
parties for children. 

The following is an example of a 
script which the Safety Lady fol- 
lows. The pattern was described in 
detail above: 

“Hello, boys and girls: Your let- 
ters and safety rules are wonderful! 





Some days, there are so many, it 
takes time to get the badges in the 
mail—but you will get yours! You 
safety helpers are really on the job, 
and I know you’re telling everybody 
to ‘Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! Join the 
Safety Club!’ 


r, 77 


“All you have to do is write five 
safety rules, or draw a picture of 
one, and send them with your name, 
address, and school to: The Safety 
Lady, c/o The Children’s Hospital, 
Akron, Ohio. Then you'll receive a 
bright, new safety badge and belong 
to our Club! Wear your safety badge, 
boys and girls—wear it proudly be- 
cause you have earned it! 


“You know, the Safety Lady might 
visit your school soon, and it would 
make her very happy to meet her 
safety helpers and see that you are 
wearing your badges. 


“Tell your friends, tell your par- 
ents, and tell your teachers about 
the Safety Club! I’m sure your 
teacher would help you write or 
draw five rules of home safety, and 
if she will put them all in one en- 
velope and send them to me, I'll 
send the badges for your whole room 
right to your school. That’s your 
job, safety helpers! Do it well! 

“Today, I have another safety 


helper with me. Tell us about your- 
self, honey. 


“My name is Sandra Levinson 
and I am six years old. 


“Where do you live, Sandy—I’ll 

bet everybody calls you that! 
“1200 Merriman Rd., Akron, Ohio. 
“What about school? 





“I go to King School and am in 
the second grade. My teacher is Mrs. 
Shank, and our principal’s name is 
Miss Stebbins. 


“Okay, Sandy, let’s give the school 
cheer—together and loud! ‘Hurrah 
for King School!’ Any brothers or 
sisters, Sandy? 

“Yes, a sister who is four, and 
her name is Judith Ann, and an- 
other sister who is five months old, 
and her name is Laurie Hope. 

“Mom really chose pretty names 
for her three girls, didn’t she? Re- 
member your safety rules, Sandy, 
and always be careful because your 
little sisters will copy everything you 
do. Here’s your chance to be my 
safety helper and teach safety right 
in your own home. Will you tell 
our listeners what you like to do? 

“T love music and I like to read 
and draw. 

“Good for you, and now tell every- 
body. your safety rules that you obey: 

“1. Don’t play ball in the house. 
You might break a window and cut 
yourself. 
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“2. Don’t play with guns. They 
might be loaded and you might blow 
your head off. 


“3. Never take anything from the 
medicine cabinet. It might be poison 
and you'll get an awful tummy ache. 


“4. Don’t play with matches. You 
may get burned and then you'll be 
an awful mess. 

“5. Always pick up your toys. 
You might fall over one of them and 
break your neck. 


“Thank you Sandra Levinson — 
you’re so right! Here is your safety 
badge—pin it on and tell everybody 
about the Safety Club! And now, 
here is our story: 


(SAFETY STORY) 


ending, ‘Goodby, girls and boys. Un- 
til next Saturday, keep safe and 
you'll be happy, and remember, 
Safety First!’ ” 

To summarize the weekly radio 
program: Teach home safety 
through stimulating interest. To 
reach more of the home audience 
with the means of modern commu- 
nication and to leave them with a 
lesson well-learned, the stories are 
geared toward the younger listeners. 
The characters of children their own 
age make safety a real thing that 
lives and breathes a harvest of 
happy, healthy days. The slogans 
are simple and can be remembered 
easily, but each one is one step closer 
to a happy, safe life, not only for 
the present, but for the future, too. 
With younger children, as with 
adults, happiness is important, and 
a child’s happiness depends on his 
safe well-being; therefore, “Safe 
ways are happy ways.” 

Indications that the program is 
well received and further proof that 
the seed of the Safety Club has been 
nutured are: the growing interest 
not only of parents, teachers and 
principals, but also of the children; 
the increase in the many hundreds 
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of letters that we receive; the de- 
mand that the Safety Lady give 
almost more school talks than she 
can handle; the fact that our Safety 
Club membership more than dou- 
bled last year and that in three 
months of this year we have almost 
made that membership!; and the 
request from our radio station in 
Akron, Ohio, that they do want to 
sponsor and continue our safety pro- 
gram because it is so enthusiastically 
received by both parents and chil- 
dren. 

Evidence that the program is 
helping to prevent home injuries is 
the fact that we are teaching home 
safety and safety rules to children; 
they do learn to be careful; they 
set good examples for their younger 
brothers and sisters; they cannot help 
but learn more about safety from the 
safety stories; and last, but not least, 
parents can and do listen and learn 
from their children. How can we 
lose on such a program? 


One thing that the Safety Lady 
feels is very important to her “fans” 
is one fan or one member is just as 
important as a thousand. To pre- 
serve this ideal, she is never seen 
without her safety uniform. The 
children feel that an effort is being 
made to please them, and they “look 
up” to anyone who wears a uniform 
and has respect for them. They ea- 
gerly look for the white blouse and 
pink pinafore with the snappy, 
spanking, white shoes to tell them 
that their Safety Lady has arrived! 

The requisites of a Safety Lady 
should be: patience and a love for 
children because they can sense im- 
mediately your feeling towards them; 
a pleasing voice to inspire confidence 
and to attract interest over the radio 
microphone; some knowledge of ra- 
dio and recording techniques; a 
good sense of humor, for the antics 
of children are certainly laughable 
even when the joke is on yourself; 





Any comments and sugges- 
tions received by May 15 
will be considered in revi- 
sions for a reprint of this for 
distribution. 











an honesty and loyalty which can 
be transferred to the children and 
which they will return. 


Last year, we felt that our mem- 
bers should be rewarded with a 
party, and through the schools, the 
local newspaper, and our generous 
radio station, it was announced. 
There were films, cartoons, a real 
magician with real animals used in 
his tricks; and as a treat, balloons 
and candy bars were distributed. The 
Safety Lady was Mistress of Cere- 
monies, and there was singing. Some 
of the children were asked to come 
on stage and give their name, school, 
grade, and safety rules. The children 
and the parents who accompanied 
them all had a wonderful time! The 
safety committee felt that, since ex- 
penses were kept to a minimum with 
sufficient money left over including 
two cents per safety badge (badges 
ordered in volume quantities), the 
party could be managed with money 
remaining from our budget. 

An occasional television program 
highly spurs the radio interest. We 
have had two such TV programs 
with 50 children participating in 
the program. There were acts by 
some of the children; songs were 
sung by all; games were played, and 
gifts were given to the winners; and 
the children were required to recite 
a safety rule before being allowed to 
participate in the game. The Safety 
Lady then came on and told about 
the Safety Club and how to become 
a member. She plans to repeat this 
program again soon. 

Every town should have a Safety 
Club, a Safety Lady, and a Safety 
Story Lady. Remember, the time to 
teach safety is when children are 
young. Somewhere, right now, some- 
one’s child isn’t safe—be glad yours 
is! Keep him that way and do some- 
thing about it! We did! Our town 
has a children’s Safety Club—does 
yours? 
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What Manufacturers Can Do 


By F. J. Schlink 


President and Technical Director 
Consumers’ Research, Inc. 
Washington, N. J. 


A preceding portion of Mr. Schlink’s 
address before the 43rd National 
Safety Congress in October of 1955 
appeared in the February, 1956, 
issue of the Home Sarety Review. 


HAVE ASKED a number of my col- 

leagues at Consumer’s Research 
to set down suggestions as to things 
which should be done by manufac- 
turers to improve safety in the home. 
Only a few can be included: 


Manufacturers of radio receivers, 
tape recorders, record players, and 
television sets should give up the 
design which they have long used, in 
which the chassis or accessible metal 
parts of the device are electrically 
alive or “hot.” Even some of the 
small record players made for use 
by children have had an exposed 
screw or part which is live. Some- 
times the tone (pick-up) arm is 
“hot” for one position of the plug 
in the receptacle. Metal microphone 
casings on some popular tape re- 
corders show the same fault. This 
sort of defect is particularly serious 
with the increase in outdoor living 
and the tendency to take the appli- 
ance out on the lawn or an open 
porch where, in damp weather or 
rain, the hazard may be greatly 
increased. 

Labeling needs much improve- 
ment. To label a product by a 
legally sufficient term is not enough. 
Even hospital attendants and physi- 
cians cannot possibly know, for ex- 
ample, the chemical and common 
names of numerous toxic substances 
now used in the home. They must 
know this to be able to look up the 
appropriate treatment or antidote 





This paper has been .—— by the National 
Safety Council in 1955 Transactions, Vol. 12, 
“Current Safety Topics in Home Safety.” 
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in the short time available following 
the poisoning of a child. There are 
many new and spectacularly poison- 
ous compounds now used in agricul- 
tural spraying and dusting, and it 
is vitally important that these should 
be identified not only by their brand, 
trade, or common name (e.g. TEPP) 
but also by a correct chemical name 
which will give the entomologist or 
the well-informed physician a clear 
indication of the classification of the 
product. For example, it may be one 
of the insecticidal organic phosphor- 
ous compounds, some of which are 
capable of killing on mere contact 
with the skin. The name Lindane 
applies to an insecticide much used 
in homes and stores. This name 
should always be accompanied by 
the accepted chemical name, ben- 
zene hexachloride. 

The designer of devices should 
think of the abuses to which they 
will be subjected as well as their 
behavior in normal use. A widely- 
sold electrical connection plug was 
so weak that it collapsed in the user’s 
hand when strongly grasped to re- 
move it from an outlet which it 
fitted badly. Death could have been 
the result of this breakage had con- 
ditions been right. A young child 
could have crushed a plug of this 
design by stepping on it. No one 
should manufacture a device that 
is suited to “fair weather” conditions 
only. 

Makers of household wiring de- 
vices should perhaps give serious 
consideration to the redesign of plug 
and fuses so that, when one fails, 
the fuse socket cannot be bridged 
by the use of coins under the fuse 
plug. 

All who make wall and baseboard 
sockets (receptacles) should use a 
design which will prevent access of 
children with hairpins, bobby pins, 
bits of wire, and the like to live parts. 

Manufacturers of television re- 
ceivers should give thought to better 
protection of picture tubes against 
breakage with resulting scattering of 
pieces of glass over the room. 


All manufacturers should rule out 


table and floor lamp designs in 
which the cord comes out from 
under the base rather than through 
a proper grommet. 

Textile manufacturers, particularly 
those who manufacture curtains and 
drapery materials, should give more 
consideration to fire-proofing. Cer- 
tainly curtains and drapery materials 
should be durably fire-proofed as a 
matter of manufacturing routine. 

Only solvents of the lowest pos- 
sible toxicity (and no fire hazards) 
should be sold for home spotting and 
cleaning jobs, for other uses calling 
for a grease or oil solvent material, 
or a household rubber cement. 

Manufacturers should, as a matter 
of course, remove sharp edges from 
stampings. It is common for ironing 
boards and other devices, for ex- 
ample, to have unprotected razor- 
sharp edges and parts that are not 
noticed but may come into contact 
with the hands in folding the device 
or putting it away. 

Label and package manufacturers 
should develop techniques that will 
produce marks and labels that will 
not fall off or fade, and printed and 
other labeling and poison warnings 
on flexible tubes, cans, boxes, that 
will remain legible during the life 
ef the article and its container. Poi- 
son warnings should appear on at 
least two places on each package, 
so that if one is blurred or obliter- 
ated, the other may remain. 

Manufacturers of baby carriages 
should give close attention to sta- 
bility against tipping, which may 
depend on the weight and activity 
of the child. Some perambulators 
are a serious menace to the life and 
safety of young children. A high 
degree of reliability is needed for 
the brake to secure the carriage 
against being moved by the wind or 
rolling down an incline. 


Manufacturers of pressure sauce 
pans would be well advised to make 
better provision against the very 
serious accidents that can be caused 
by explosion; these can be avoided 
by better instructions, and more ade- 
quate and sure pressure-relief de- 
vices., Certain types of food, such 
as spaghetti or oatmeal, may com- 
pletely plug the normal exit for 
steam. 
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Manufacturers should write in- 
structions that will help consumers 
avoid unnecessary risks, and insofar 
as practicable make sure that these 
instructions reach the consumer in- 
cluding the one who buys a used 
or rebuilt appliance. By this means, 
the housewife can be helped to safe- 
guard her children from injury by 
a washer or dryer mechanism that 
presents a lure to young explorers. 
Clear, well-illustrated printed state- 
ments of where hazards exist can 
help greatly to reduce risks or injury. 


The manufacturer of every port- 
able electric tool should warn of the 
possible shock hazard and, in clear 
and simple language in his instruc- 
tion booklet, tell how the risks may 
be avoided so far as possible. The 
vital importance of the use at all 
times of a ground wire and the 
ground-connected 3-blade plug 
should be stressed. 


Since some instruction sheets and 
booklets may never reach the ulti- 
mate purchaser or may be lost when 
they do, it is vital to place in a 
conspicuous place on the appliance 
itself large, clear, permanent word- 
ing to warn against at least major 
elements of danger and misuse. 
Manufacturers do not like to remind 
buyers that the article is not free 
from drawbacks. The time has come 
for manufacturers to help the con- 
sumer avoid danger, even though 
some may fear that a few sales might 
be lost. 


The final stage of any new 
development job, whether it be a 
waffle-iron or an air conditioning 
unit, should be a careful check-over 
for safety factors by a designer who 
knows and thinks safety. There is 
hardly a washer, dishwasher, waffle- 
iron, electric heater, mixer, fan, or 
toaster that could not be improved 
by studying all the places where 
mother or baby could get a shock, 
cut, bruise, or could burn or injure 
the fingers, damage the heating ele- 
ment, or get access to current-carry- 
ing parts (such as a sewing machine 
rheostat) or to mechanical parts 
(such as fan blades). 


Better labeling is important not 
only for chemical specialties, to urge 
caution in handling of toxic sub- 
stances, to name antidotes and emer- 
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gency treatment, but better labeling 
is badly needed in the appliance 
field. Too many appliances lack the 
important information regarding 
wattage or current requirements, and 
too many have switches that do not 
indicate what two or more positions 
mean. Every switch on evérything, 
for obvious reasons, should have its 
“on” and “off” positions plainly 
marked to be surely readable even 
by people who wear glasses but may 
not have them on. 


Switch positions on some electric 
ranges are so very poorly marked 
that it takes a close look to be sure 
whether an element is off or on, or 
which element a given switch con- 
trols. (Table stoves present similar 
problems.) On some ranges there 
is no way except trial and error to 
determine which position of the 
knob is “off.” This involves needless 
risks for consumers who happen not 
to be familiar with a given range. 
The cheaper line of ranges is usually 
less clearly marked than the higher 
priced ones, and this is part of the 
means for justifying a step-up in 
price making the higher priced 
appliance more desirable. This is 
not good practice. The cheapest 
appliances should, if anything, be 
better marked than the expensive 
ones. 


Safety interests might advantage- 
ously establish a “checked-for-safety” 
seal for some or all kinds of appli- 
ances to assure certain elements of 
good design for electrical, mechani- 
cal, and toxicological safety; but it 
is vitally important that the approval 
should be expert and properly engi- 
neered. An extension of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories system of ap- 
proval is possible if a qualified body 
of independent and first-rate engi- 
neering, chemical, and toxicological 
qualifications could be set up, or if 
some present organization could be 
enlarged to handle a wider field of 
investigations and inspection. 

In chemical specialties, the check- 
ing agency should pass on the label- 
ing so that it will be adequately 
revealing as to dangerous ingredients 
and the treatment that is to be 
applied in case of accident or misuse 
(for example in regard to some of 
the numerous new and highly toxic 
insecticides and fungicides) . 


GENERAL MEASURES 


What general steps can manu- 
facturers take to make their products 
and appliances safer? The following 
are of great importance: 


Appliance and tool manufacturers 
should ‘acquire familiarity with the 
complex technical aspects of the 
shock hazard and the need for con- 
tinuous, close control in manufacture 
and inspection. Consumers’ Research 
can supply or recommend a number 
of references. The subject is not 
covered in books or in college engi- 
neering or physics courses, but the 
needed information can be gained by 
reference to articles in technical 
journals that have appeared over the 
past 20 years. 

Many appliance and tool designers 
and manufacturers have only a 
vague idea of what combinations of 
circumstances can produce a fatal 
shock. Designers need to give as 
much and more attention to shock 
hazard as they do to design for mass 
production, appearance, and con- 
venience of the user. 


Every manufacturer of a chemical 
specialty that contains poisonous in- 
gredients should cultivate the ac- 
quaintance and use the services of 
a good toxicologist. He should learn 
from him and from technical refer- 
ence books and journals all the ways 
in which his article may have its 
hazards reduced by changes in for- 
mula, elimination of volatile and 
other dangerous poisons such as car- 
bon tetrachloride or benzol, changing 
the package to reduce the dangers 
of inhalation of toxic dust and to 
make the contents, so far as possible, 
inaccessible to children. Well-ex- 
pressed, permanently legible, clear, 
cautionary wording on labels calls 
for much attention by manufacturers 
and dealers. 


Every major manufacturer should 
subscribe to a clipping service for 
newspapers. Such services will, on 
order, supply items about accidents 
and injuries involving particular 
kinds of appliances, tools, and de- 
vices. Consumers’ Research has 
learned about many unusual but 
important accidents by use of one 
or two of such clipping services; 
these items show how often the un- 

(to page 19) 
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Number | Typical 
Wattage} Circuit | Volts Wires | or Fuse | Outlets | Outlets Notes 
| aoe = ona | On Use of more than one outlet is 
| isle 12000 | 10 Kw. {120 3 =6 ee ee ee permitted, but not 
Qe RANGE /240 60A. __t recommended. 
- | a Viel Appliance may be direct 
OVEN (Built in) 4500 | GKW. 1120/99 3=10) 30a J 1 | O|O — * 
a Ea F . 
| RANGE TOP 6000 | GKW. [120/49] 3=10] 30a] 1 >!|@/ |” Appliance may be direct 
(Heavy Duty) { L connected. 
\ - —__— — ——_—_] 
RANGE TOP 3300 | 4KW. [120/993 =12 | 20a | 1 | OO 
— = — 
# : [ (ay | | 
~~ —) DISHWASHER 1200 | 2KW.] 120 | 2=12] 20A. 1 l® These appliances may be 
“ “mas a ae ee wee direct connected on a single 
e a ol | circuit. Grounded receptacles 
xy a WASTE DISPOSER 300 2kw.| 120 2=121 204. 1 @| required, otherwise. 
& @ 2 |G 
4 BROILER 1500 | 2KW.] 120 | 2=12] 200. | ormore|. © 
v Heavy duty appliances regu- 
ae — . creme: Maia: wm: wuss: mam, me wel, : larly used at one location 
& : , 2 should have a separate 
é FRYER 1300 | 2KW.] 120 | 2=12] 208. | 4 tore SEC shah tira abet 
= a _ = = ws should be attached to a 
ry > Dp) | single circuit at a time. 
S~\—— ~—s COFFEEMAKER 1000 | 2KW.] 120 [2-12] 208 | or more) cy 4 
—— ae 
: _ REFRIGERATOR 300 | 2KW.] 120 | 2=12] 20A. 2 2 soaiec niall 
: Separate circuit serving only 
a ee nas 9 TE refrigerator and freezer is 
FREEZER 3so | 2uw.| 120 [2-12] 2a] 2 | 2 veces 
Number 
B), Wattage} Circuit | Volts Wires | or Fuse | Outlets Notes 
‘ J i= 
iy a v Grounding type receptacle 
WASHING MACHINE] 1200 | 2kw.| 120 [| 2=12] 20a. 1 lo| cagied. 
11) mm to rect ommena | 
‘4 || cy| | May be direct connected — 
DRYER 5000 | 6KW. | 120/49) 3=10] 30a | 1 g > dint te gael 
IRONER 1650 | 2nw.| 120 | 2-12) 20a | 1 JLO|[Ol] Grounding type receptacle 
: @}1®) required. 
ip) , , : 
HAND | “ 2 FO Consider possible use in other 
RON 1000 | 2KW. | 1200 7 2#12 4 208. | re Ol ees leontions 
WATER HEATER | 3000 Consult Urility Co. for load 
oe requirements. 
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Typical | Preferred Breaker} Number | Typical 
Wattage | Circuit | Volts Wires J or Fuse# Outlets § Outlets Notes 
2 To) 
1500 | 2KW. | 120 2=12 | 20A. | or more | > a ne Separate circuit recommended. 
1 ——_  — Ma F ir pomestmeed es 
rect PORTABLE HEATER 1300 | 2KW.] 120 2 =12 | 20A. 1 [>| @ 1] circuit serving other heavy 
OjL_@ | d 
Sereatade See See =} A 
“ . - 2 HO)'@)] Should not be connected to 
rect i TELEVISION 300 2 KW. 120 2 7 12 20A. or more i® G : circuit serving appliances. 
a ie ao. 
> PORTABLE LIGHTING | 1200 | 2KW.] 120 | 2=12 | 20A. J or more §) (i) | 500 sq. ft. Divided receptacle 
Bowe cuencetan may be switch controlled. 
— ¥ ee : ea 
iy be . 
on. Typical | Preferred Brecker! Number | Typical 
- ” Wattage | Circuit | Volts Wires Jor Fuse} Outlets | Outlets Notes 
au 2 Provide at least one circuit for 
‘< FIXED LIGHTING 1200 | 2KW. | 120 | 2=12 | 20A. | or more each 1200 watts of fixed 
SD iicceitaiptitleieinsasme’l Ps lighting. 
regu- - 1 irae ‘ ae ae 
in _ AIR CONDITIONER 1200 2KW. | 120 [2 =12 | 20. | ormore} © |) Consider 4 kw 3-wire circuits 
rate “)}\__J] | to all window or console type 
1 wait —— —————| ¢ air conditioners. Outlets may 
st 1 TP 1f I] | then be adapted to individual 
oa 2400 | 4KW. |¥20/q9] 3 =12 | 20A. | or more} © © )}) 420 or 240 volt machines. 
wseail : sooo | exw. |120/ Consult manufacturer for 
“S__AIR CONDITIONER Bi raese SRA HSN a 
g only is ' IOIe) ' 
ts | SUMP PUMP 300] 2KW.} 120 | 2*12 | 20. | ormore |||] May be direct connected. 
ss Mee 
Direct connected. Some local 
“HEATING PLANT | 600 | 2xw.] 120 | 212 | oa] 1 codes require seperate circat 
Direct connected. 
eae 
cle 
- 
cle 
other 
ad 
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SAFETY 





in Massachusetts 


"agony <0 By the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public 
Health of the problem of home acci- 
dents and their prevention was given 
as far back as 1948. At that time 
a representative statewide commit- 
tee was formed to consider the 
problem. In Massachusetts, fatalities 
from home accidents are a sizable 
problem and may, to point up their 
importance, be compared with in- 
dustrial and motor vehicle fatalities. 
In round numbers we find that 
annually there are killed in Massa- 
chusetts approximately 100 people 
in industrial accidents, 500 in auto- 
mobile accidents, and 1,000 in home 
accidents. These figures may vary 
about 10 percent in either direction. 
These figures point up the impor- 
tance of home accidents in Massa- 
chusetts, and from the work of the 
above-mentioned committee, three 
important things developed: (1) the 
development of a manual on home 





Mr. Anderson is an associate engineer with the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health’s 
Research and Experiment Station in Lawrence. 
He was formeriy with their Home Accident 
Prevention Project. 

This F onl was presented at the 43rd National 
Safety Congress held in Chicago, Ill., in a 


1955, and has been published by the Nationa 
Safety Council in 1955 Transactions, Vol. 12, 
“Current Safety Topics in Home Safety.”’ 
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By Earl J. Anderson 


accident prevention for public health 
nurses, (2) a study of home accident 
fatalities in Massachusetts for the 
year 1952, and (3) the obtaining 
of a grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion for a special home accident 
prevention project. 


Home Accident 
Prevention Manual 


The manual, Home Accident Pre- 
vention Manual for Public Health 
Nurses, has received wide distribu- 
tion and has been used throughout 
Massachusetts for training of public 
health and other nurses. It might 
be considered as useful in setting up 
similar training programs for others 
in the field of public health. 


The study of home accident fatali- 
ties in Massachusetts during 1952 
was conducted by the Department 
through cooperation of the Office of 
Vital Statistics, which in Massachu- 
setts is under the secretary of state. 
Information was taken from death 
certificates and forwarded to respec- 
tive district offices, and these district 
offices made personal contact with 









the families concerned. The personal 
contact was by members of the local 
health department or, in some cases, 
nurses from the district office. While 
this was a fairly complete epidemio- 
logic study, information obtained 
from this survey as to causes, loca- 
tion, and persons involved, was simi- 
lar to generally accepted information 
on the subject. 


Through the generous cooperation 
of the Kellogg Foundation, funds 
were made available for a home 
accident prevention project within 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health. The project func- 
tions under the Division of Sanitary 
Engineering, and the staff consists of 
a sanitary engineer, a public health 
nurse, a health educator, and a 
stenographer. 


Statistical Study 


As in many other projects, a sta- 
tistical study of home accidents in 
Massachusetts was started. Thirty- 
six hospitals and 288 doctors are 
cooperating by reporting to us their 
cases of home accidental injuries. 
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Their active participation was made 
possible through the assistance of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Association 
and the Massachusetts Medical Asso- 
ciation. This statistical study will 
continue for the three years of the 
project, and a report of the statistics 
for 1954 has been published in the 
June, 1955, issue of our Department 
publication, Commonhealth. This 
issue, by the way, is devoted entirely 
to home accident prevention and 
includes an article on the Boston 
Poison Information Center which 
has been established at the Children’s 
Medical Center in Boston. 


In Massachusetts, public health 
programs are the responsibility of 
each community, and in starting 
our work throughout the State, the 
local health departments were first 
contacted through our district offices. 
Many of the communities are small, 
and the health department may con- 
sist only of a three-member board 
of health, with a single part-time 
worker who has had no public health 
training. 


Kits and Fliers 


We found it necessary to develop 
materials to meet our needs, and a 
kit on home accident prevention, 
containing five booklets and a check 
list, was made up and distributed 
on a selective basis. Our approach 
to the health departments was 
through the use of fliers mailed at 
one-week intervals, followed by per- 
sonal letters and personal contact. 
Where the health department did 
not have staff or sufficient interest 
to undertake a home accident pre- 
vention program, we suggested that 
such a program could be or might 
be undertaken through a local com- 
mittee. Fourteen communities 
throughout the State were selected 
as test or pilot communities, and 
it was hoped that definite programs 
on home accident prevention could 
be established in them. However, 
progress has been slow. We find that 
these committees require a great 
deal of personal contact, in fact, 
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more than we can give on a state- 
wide basis, and home safety on a 
continuing basis without our assist- 
ance is questionable. 


Inservice Training 


We have given inservice training 
to most of our public health nurses 
in Massachusetts and have con- 
ducted similar, but shorter, training 
for sanitarians and others. We are 
exerting additional effort toward 
developing suitable assistance and 
material to be used in schools of 
nursing throughout the State. We 
have found that our 36 cooperating 
hospitals are interested in our work 
and use our materials appropriately 
in their schools of nursing. It is 
felt that while safety is a natural 
part of nurses’ activities, greater 
emphasis could be put on home acci- 
dent prevention and that the im- 
portance of the problem could be 
stressed at all levels including hospi- 
tal training programs, university, and 
college work. It is hoped that 
through these efforts nurses return- 
ing for study and post graduate 
work may become increasingly aware 
of their responsibility, and that a 
long-term effect of the project will 
be felt in this program of greater 
emphasis on home accident preven- 
tion at all stages of nurses’ training 
programs. 


Use of Mass Media 


We have found that not all peo- 
ple in the field of public health 
recognize home accident prevention 
as a public health responsibility. To 
increase general interest and accept- 
ance we are increasing our efforts 
in the direction of general publicity 
—news releases, radio, and television. 
This summer we began producing 
weekly news releases for use of local 
health departments. We find that, 
since the departments receive these 
releases regularly, they are beginning 
to take notice, and interest in home 
accident prevention is increasing. In 
some cases, space in the newspapers 


is reserved for them. It is felt that 
these continuing efforts will result 
in the establishment of home acci- 
dent prevention programs at the 
local level. 


We have also been working 
through established organizations, 
such as local safety councils, with 
increasing interest on their part. We 
recognize that industry can and is 
making a substantial contribution to 
home accident prevention through 
off-the-job safety education, and that 
this is another field or avenue 
through which home accident pre- 
vention can be established on a 
somewhat permanent basis. We have 
assisted local communities in con- 
siderations on housing standards and 
development of codes, and we feel 
that these also are home accident 
prevention activities on a permanent 
basis. 


As a result of the interest which 
our Department has had since 1948 
and the generous assistance of the 
Kellogg Foundation, we feel that 
home accident prevention in Massa- 
chusetts has made a good start. 
While it is hard to measure the 
results of our activities, we feel cer- 
tain that the toll from home acci- 
dents in our state will decrease as 
a result of our activities. 


What Can Manufacturers Do? 


(from page 15) 


expected and unlikely occurrence 
can cause a fire or cause a death. 


Manufacturers of home appliances 
and tools should establish closer con- 
tacts with college and high school 
teachers of home economics, shop 
and vocational education to show 
them how mechanical and electrical 
hazards in use of appliances can 
be minimized. It is probably through 
such teachers, and teachers of phys- 
ics, chemistry and engineering, that 
the largest number of the oncoming 
generation of homemakers and home 
handymen can be reached and edu- 
cated to safety. 
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Is There a 


Killer in Your 


~\\Home? 
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By James W. Brett 


7 HOME CAN be literally a 

death trap if you don’t guard 
against the threat of carbon mon- 
oxide gas. Usually associated with 
automobile-exhaust suicides, carbon 
monoxide can also be made right 
inside your home. A dirty or poorly 
adjusted fuel-burning stove, space 
heater, furnace, boiler, or refrigera- 
tor can release carbon monoxide into 
the air of your home. You'll never 
be an accomplice to this killer if you 
know the facts and act accordingly. 
Better make sure you know the an- 
swers to these questions now. 


Is carbon monoxide a threat to 
your family? 


Indeed it is. In 1952 (latest year 
for which figures are available) 933 
people died from carbon monoxide, 
and 234 of these deaths were largely 
due to faulty heating equipment. 
These figures do not include deaths 
from carbon monoxide from auto- 
mobiles. Carbon monoxide is prob- 
ably the most widespread poisonous 
gas connected with everyday living. 
Daily exposure to small quantities 
of carbon monoxide can cause 
chronic headaches that will continue 
until the cause of the gas is cor- 
rected. For about every 200 persons 
that are exposed to carbon monoxide 
there is one death. 


Is there any way you can tell if 
carbon monoxide is in your home? 


Because carbon monoxide gas is 
invisible, your safety lies in control- 





This article is reprinted with permission from 
The American Home, February, 1956. 
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“Family of Four Wiped Out!” 





A silent menace turns happy families into tragic headlines. Are 


you inviting this killer to visit your home? Is carbon monoxide 


lurking in your home? Where does it come from? Can you smell 


it? Can you see it? Is it always fatal? Test your knowledge of 


this lethal subject in this quiz. The answers are literally a matter 


of life or death for you and your family! 


ling the sources of the gas, not in 
the detection of it after it has 
formed. Carbon monoxide is also 
odorless and tasteless, so it is almost 
impossible to detect except by in- 
direct methods. There is no simple 
test that you can make. Utility 
companies have scientific equipment 
that can test quickly, but they can 
hardly make a house-to-house can- 
vass checking the atmosphere. The 
canary test, used by coal miners, is 
still a good one. These feathered 
monitors are so sensitive that they 
will fall off of their perch when as 
little as 0.01 percent concentration 
of the gas in present in the air. 


Does exposure to carbon mon- 
oxide gas always mean death? 


No. Death or injury from carbon 
monoxide gas depends on the amount 
present in the air, length of expo- 
sure, and the physical condition of 
the person involved, and on how 
soon he gets fresh air—by artificial 
respiration, if needed. 


How does carbon monoxide poison 
you? 


By combining with the hemo- 
globin of your blood, it prevents the 
blood from carrying oxygen to the 
tissues of your body. The hemo- 
globin in the blood combines with 
carbon monoxide 300 times as 
readily as with oxygen. 


What are the symptoms of carbon 
monoxide poisoning? 


Headaches, dizziness, dimness of 
vision, aching legs, hallucinations, 
depression, irritability, and nausea. 
A person asphyxiated by carbon 
monoxide can sometimes be recog- 
nized by the cherry-red color of the 
lips, eyelids, ears, and skin. This 
color results from carbon monoxide 
acting on the blood’s hemoglobin. 


How is carbon monoxide pro- 
duced in the home? 


By any kind of a fuel-burning de- 
vice that does not have enough air 
supply to burn the fuel properly and 
whose flue gases are escaping into 
the room. There must be adequate 
ventilation of the appliance so that 
flue gases pass freely to the outdoors. 
Space heaters, water heaters, fur- 
naces, boilers, refrigerators, ranges 
and stoves that burn gas, oil, coal, 
kerosene, gasoline, wood or charcoal 
can produce this deadly gas if they 
are not correctly used and vigilantly 
inspected and repaired. 

Some of these appliances must be 
connected to an effective chimney or 
vent. Others such as gas ranges or 
refrigerators do not require vent 
connections since room air changes 
will normally take care of the small 
amount of flue products produced. 
Vent stacks for gas appliances have 
a hood-like pipe connection that per- 
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mits you to test the draft in the flue. 
After the appliance has run for 15 
minutes, hold a burning match out- 
side the bottom edge of the top, 
overlapping pipe. If the flame is 
drawn under the edge of the top 
pipe, you know the draft is working 
effectively to carry off the flue gases. 


Are there any warning signs that 
show flue gases are escaping into 
your house? 


Look out for flakes of soot around 
fire door, flue damper, and even on 
the floor near the heating equip- 
ment. Also watch for an acrid alde- 
hyde odor and a stinging of the eyes 
and nostrils that indicate flue gases 
are escaping into your house. 


What can you do to prevent car- 
bon monoxide poisoning? 


1. Don’t burn any kind of fuel in 
an airtight area. Open a window a 
crack if you are in doubt about suffi- 
cient air for combustion. 


2. Whenever necessary, vent fuel- 
burning appliances to the outside of 
your home. 


3. Do not use unvented fuel- 
burning heaters in a bedroom. 


4. Operate the equipment accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s directions. 


5. Have your fuel-burning equip- 
ment inspected and adjusted at least 
once a year. 


What is the best way to treat any- 
one overcome by carbon monoxide 
gas? 


1. Remove the patient to fresh 
air immediately. If not possible, 
ventilate room as completely and 
quickly as possible. 

2. If the victim is not breathing, 
or is breathing weakly, start artificial 
respiration at once, but do not fight 
the victim’s attempts to breathe. 
Time your efforts with his. Have 
someone call fire or police depart- 
ment for an inhalator to be used in 
conjunction with artificial respira- 
tion. 

3. Keep body warm with blankets 
and hot water bottles. 


4. Patient should be kept at rest 
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to save his heart and be given plenty 
of time to rest and recuperate. 


How should you care for an oil 
burner? 


Have a serviceman clean, inspect, 
and adjust it before each heating 
season. Carbon, dust, and dirt can 
interfere with the air supply. Va- 
porizing burners can collect carbon 
more easily than other types. 


How do you maintain a coal fur- 
nace or stove? 


Correct banking of the coals is 
vital! Pull hot coals of existing fire 
well to front of fire box, letting them 
slant downward to the back of the 
furnace; second, put on sufficient 
coal, slanting it upward as it goes 
to the back of the furnace; third, 
make sure you leave a spot of un- 
covered hot coals about the size of 
your hand at the front of the fire- 
box—this is to assure ignition of the 
coal gas as it is generated; fourth, 
open the air ports in the firing door 
and close off all bottom drafts; the 
damper in the smoke pipe should 
never be entirely closed. 

At night, close all bottom drafts, 
open ports in firing door. Damper 
controls that depend on electrical 
power should be of a type that “fail 
safe,” that is, remain in or return to 
a safe position when the electrical 
power fails. An annual inspection 
and cleaning will help assure proper 
combustion of fuel. 


What steps are needed to maintain 
the safety of gas furnaces, boilers, 
and storage water heaters? 


1. Inspection by serviceman should 
be made in accordance with utility 
company recommendations. 


2. Learn from your utility com- 
pany how your furnace or boiler 
flames should look when operating 
properly. Look at your flames oc- 
casionally. If they do not appear 
normal call your utility company or 
appliance service company. 


What precautions are necessary 
with a gas range? 


Clean and check range burners to 
make sure the flame is burning 


evenly from every port. If the flames 
are not normal, there is danger of 
incomplete combustion. Clean 
burners with a stiff brush or soap 
and water. This will generally even 
up the flames. 


The gas range should not be used 
for room heating. If needed in an 
emergency it should be considered 
like any other unvented gas room 
heater. Extra air may then be re- 
quired to assure complete combus- 
tion and to remove waste gases. An 
open window will give you enough 
air to assure proper combustion and 
flue-product disposal. Make sure 
there is no direct draft that will 
blow out the flame. 


What should you know about gas 
refrigerators? 


Proper combustion in a gas refrig- 
erator depends, as with other fuel- 
burning appliances, on regular serv- 
ice and cleaning. The flame should 
be clear blue, centered, and not 
touching any of the parts. A pe- 
culiar musty odor, noisy burner op- 
eration, over-heating and soot be- 
hind the refrigerator are all danger 
signals of improper burning. Failure 
to stay cold or make ice cubes may 
also, though not necessarily, be dan- 
ger signals. If any of these signs are 
present, turn off the gas, open a win- 
dow immediately, and don’t relight 
the refrigerator until it has been 
checked by a competent appliance 
or utility serviceman. 


What part do chimneys play in 
carbon monoxide poisoning? 


A very important part. For when- 
ever a chimney, vent, or flue pipe 
gets clogged with soot, birds’ nests, 
snow, bricks, mortar, or other ma- 
terial, flue gases are not released out- 
doors and sufficient air for proper 
combustion of the fuel doesn’t reach 
the burner. This combination pre- 
sents serious hazards possibly leading 
to carbon monoxide poisoning. All 
chimneys should have a cleanout 
door at least one foot below the 
lowest vent connection to the chim- 
ney. You can see if the chimney is 
clear by holding a small mirror in 
the cleanout opening. 
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Why Do Patients 


“WHY DO PATIENTS see doc- 
tors—or ask a doctor to see them? 

“One physician’s practice might 
easily include 1,000 individuals who 
would come to him when ill. He 
might attend 20 to 25 patients each 
day, or a total of 5,000 patient visits 
per year. Yet there is surprisingly 
little information about these visits. 
The physician may keep private rec- 
ords about his cases from a medical 
standpoint, but little has been tabu- 
lated or published. It is apparent, 
however, that accurate information 
of this sort is basic to intelligent 
planning for medical education, post- 
graduate education of physicians, re- 


See Doctors ? 


search, preventive and control ef- 
forts, and public knowledge of 
disease. ° 
“The Washington Sickness Survey 
was conducted in 1953 to get an 
over-all view, by random sampling, 
of the aggregate of medical practice 
in one particular state. Busy prac- 
titioners gave freely of their time to 
cooperate. On four Tuesdays, spaced 
at three-month intervals, an average 
of one-third of the state’s physicians 
submitted lists of all patients seen, 
together with diagnoses. Tabulation 
of the results has made it possible 
to answer many important questions 
which to this time have been only a 


matter of speculation.”"—-Why Pa- 
tients See Doctors, by Seymour 
Standish, Jr.. Washington State 
Health Council; Blair M. Bennett, 
University of Washington Medical 
School; Kathleen White, University 
of Washington Medical School; and 
L. E. Powers, M.D., American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Lebanon; pub- 
lished by the University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1955. The above is re- 
printed with their kind permission. 

The chart, from the above-men- 
tioned book, shows that accidents 
during 1953 were the third cause of 
patient visits to doctors cooperating 
in this study. 
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Accidents were the third cause of visits to those doctors cooperating in the Washington Sickness Survey in 1953. 
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Five Million Home Accidents in 
California in 42 Weeks 


eC@CeG'OURCE OF FIVE Million 
Accidents Uncovered in 42- 
Week State Study 


“Approximately five million acci- 
dents occur in the homes of Cali- 
fornians annually, the State 
Department of Public Health re- 
cently reported. 


“Nearly 700,000 accident victims, 
the report said, are injured seriously 
enough to keep them from work for 
a day or more. 


“The figures were based on results 
of a large scale door to door survey 
made by the Department—the first 
of its kind ever conducted. 


“The survey was conducted in 
many sections of the state and cov- 
ered more than 10,500 homes over a 
period of 42 weeks. 


“Interviewers also discovered that 
approximately 3,400,000 accidents 
occur to Californians away from 
home each year with about 760,000 
serious enough to cause a full day’s 
disability.” 

—Golden Gate Safety News, pub- 
lished by the San Francisco Chapter, 
National Safety Council. 


Editor’s Note: In checking on the 
above quotation we found that the 
above were preliminary figures from 
the California Health Survey, carried 
out under the direction of Dr. Lester 
Breslow. Two big if’s and a startling 
conclusion occurred to us: 

1. If the figures for the completed 


52-week survey bear out the pre- 
liminary findings, and 
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Gleanings from the Field 


2. If family living in California, 
in the matter of accidental injury in 
the home, is comparable to family 
living elsewhere in the United States, 


3. Then the 700,000 disabling 
home injuries in California would 
indicate nearly 9 million for the 
country. Since this figure of 9 mil- 
lion is twice the number conserva- 
tively estimated by the National 
Safety Council as the yearly total, 
the final published reports of this 
most carefully constructed sample 
survey will be awaited with consid- 
erable interest. 


Have we been much too conserva- 
tive in estimating the size and nature 
of the home injury problem? 


Ann Arbor Conference in June 


“Measurement in Home Safety 
Programs” is the theme of the Sec- 
ond Conference on Home Accident 
Prevention sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Public 
Health in collaboration with the 
American Public Health Association, 
the National Safety Council, and the 
Public Health Service. Members of 
Conference committees are now 
writing papers and will meet June 
19, 20, 21, 1956, at Ann Arbor. 


The Planning Committee is ask- 
ing: “What can we measure, and 
how can we measure it?” The fol- 
lowing are on the Planning Commit- 
tee: Robert A. Bowman, Ph.D., Fay 
Hemphill, Ph.D., Robert J. Horton, 
M.D., Harry Miller, and Donald C. 
Smith, M.D., of the School of Pub- 
lic Health; A. L. Chapman, M.D., 
American Public Health Association ; 
Miss Doris Duxbury, Michigan De- 


partment of Health; H. H. Hasson, 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation; Ralph 
Kuhli, National Safety Council; and 
Ralph K. Longaker and Miss F. 
Jean Williams, Public Health Service. 


Six committees are writing papers 
in preparation for the Conference: 
I. Measurement of Injuries, chair- 
man: A. D. Battey, National Safety 
Council; II. Measurement of Envir- 
onmental Safety Factors, chairman: 
Ralph J. Johnson, National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders; III. Meas- 
urement of Human Safety Factors, 
chairman: George M. Wheatley, 
M.D., Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.; IV. Measurement of Family 
Participation, chairman: Harry 
Wain, M.D., Health Commissioner 
of Mansfield, Ohio; V. Measure- 
ment of Health Department Partici- 
pation, chairman: Miss Helen Ro- 
nayne, Georgia State Department of 
Health Home Safety Unit; and VI. 
Measurement of Other Community 
Group Participation, chairman: J. 
James Ashton, Delaware Safety 
Council. 


During the Conference, Thomas 
Fansler, National Safety Council, 
and LeRoy Burney, M.D., Public 
Health Service, will be keynote 
speakers. The following will preside 
at sessions of the Conference: Dwight 
Bissel, M.D., Ralph C. Pickard, O. 
K. Sagen, Ph.D., Miss Ella McNeil, 
R.N., A. F. Schaplowsky, and Albert 
E. Heustis, M.D. 


The First Conference in January 
of 1953 was devoted to a critical 
study of fundamental knowledge in 
the field. 


This Second Conference in June 
of 1956 will confine its attention to 
the delineation of methods of meas- 
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uring home accident prevention ac- 
tivities.. 

A subsequent conference will con- 
cern itself with methods of deter- 
mining the effectiveness of such ac- 
tivities. 


FOR STORM WINDOWS 


“Louis Fyre, Electrical, Plant 1 
Nights, is this month’s winner of the 
‘Off-the-Job Safety Contest’ being 
sponsored by the Grumman Safety 
Department. Each month a win- 
ning letter on the subject, ‘What I 
Have Done to Prevent Accidents in 
My Home,’ is selected to be pub- 
lished in Plane News. The writer 
gets a plane model as prize. Fyre 
selected an SA 16 Albatross. 





Device for storm windows. 


“Fyre’s letter is as follows: 


“*My safety hint is on putting 
up storm windows on upper floors. 
Instead of using a ladder, which 
would be dangerous because you 
have to climb the ladder and at 
the same time hold the window, 
I made up a rope with two hooks 
attached and hooked it to the 
storm window fasteners and lifted 
them to the upper floor; then 
they are easily put on. When tak- 
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ing them down, they are lowered 
the same way.’ 

“Fyre explained that he had 
thought up the idea one windy day, 
when a strong wind nearly blew him 
and his storm window off a ladder. 
He found that by lowering his rope 
arrangement from the upstairs win- 
dows and having his wife down be- 
low to hook the rope to the windows, 
he could easily haul them up and 
attach them from inside the house. 
Thus he has eliminated all ladder- 
climbing on storm-window day.” 
—Grumman Plane News, published 
by Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. 


Duluth Women’s Institute's 
Program 


By Mrs. James D. Johnston 


Publicity Chairman, Home Safety Committee 
The Women's Institute of Duluth 


The Home Safety Committee of 
the Women’s Institute of Duluth is 
made up of 29 women representing 
various clubs and organizations 
throughout the city. This committee 
meets each month, at which time 
safety problems, as outlined by the 
National Safety Council, are studied. 
We spread the gospel of safety 
through our representatives, timely 
newspaper releases, radio, and tele- 
vision. We sponsor a toy clinic, a 
baby-sitters workshop and a Wom- 
en’s Industrial Safety School. A rep- 
resentative is sent from our commit- 
tee to the Chamber of Commerce 
Fire Prevention Committee and also 
to their Traffic Committee. Mem- 
bers of the committee are frequently 
requested to speak on PTA pro- 
grams, at hospitals and clubs. This 
committee is the only home safety 
group in Duluth, but our message 
is sent to many in the hinterland. 
We distribute thousands of pam- 
phlets on safety each year. As we 
are an organization without a treas- 
ury, we obtain many of these from 
insurance companies. Our baby-sit- 








ter’s council has received correspond- 
ence from many states, Hawaii, and 
Australia. 

Home safety is becoming as im- 
portant as industrial safety. Only 
through constant repetition and en- 
thusiasm can we hope to reduce the 
cause of so many needless deaths. 


APHA Resolutions 


At the 83rd Annual Meeting of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion in Kansas City, Mo., last No- 
vember, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


Prevention of Injury and Death Due 
to Motor Vehicle Accidents 


Whereas motor vehicle accidents 
have become a major hazard to pub- 
lic health, since approximately one 
million persons are injured annually 
in the United States, of which be- 
tween thirty-five thousand and forty 
thousand die as the result.of motor 
vehicle accidents, and 

Whereas the objective of the 
American Public Health Association 
is to protect and promote public and 
personal health, and 

Whereas trends in current re- 
search indicate that a substantial 
proportion of deaths and injuries 
could be prevented by alterations 
and improvements in design of mo- 
tor vehicles and related accessories 
and by utilization of proper restrain- 
ing devices, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Pub- 
lic Health Association recommends 
the further development of motor ve- 
hicle accident prevention programs 
and encourages the extension of the 
efforts of the automotive engineers 
and manufacturing companies di- 
rected to the prevention of injury 
and death, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the respective 
manufacturers and engineering as- 
sociations. 


Endorsement of Poison Control Cen- 
ters and Health Department Par- 
ticipation in Their Development 
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Whereas the great variety and 
wide use of natural and synthetic 
chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts today in industry, farms, and 
homes constitute, through accident 
and misuse, an important problem 
of public health, and 

Whereas poison control centers are 
being established in a number of 
cities of this country to provide 
physicians and hospitals with prompt 
information on diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and 

Whereas it is essential for the 
proper study and control of poison- 
ing that information on cases be 
collected systematically aud usec to 
prevent other accidents or misuse, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Pub- 
lic Health Association encourage the 
development of poison control cen- 
ters and urge health departments to 
actively participate in the develop- 
ment of their services to secure 
epidemiologic data concerning poi- 
soning and to establish preventive 
measures for the health protection 
of the community. 


Kerosene Heaters Leaflet 
Published in New York City 


Half a million copies of a leaflet 
on kerosene heaters, “Beware the 
Winter Killer,” have been published 
by Derus Associates and distributed 
by the Fire Department, City of New 
York. The leaflet is an eight page 
comic book and gives rules for the 
prevention of fire by those heaters. 


PERSONAL 


MERRILL B. GLASSER has accepted 
a position with the Home Acci- 
dent Prevention Unit, Maryland 
Department of Health, as a sani- 
tarian. He was formerly a sani- 
tarian with the Harford County 
Health Department. 
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Home Safety Iventory Committee 


Donald E. Mumford, chairman of the Home Safety Confer- 
ence, has appointed the following to the 1956 Home Safety 
Inventory Committee: 


Dr. Walter A. Cutter (Chairman), assistant director, Center 
for Safety Education, Division of General Education, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Howard Ennes (Vice Chairman), director, Bureau of Public 
Health, Medical Department, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, New York, N. Y. 


M. F. Biancardi, manager, Safety Services Section, Industrial 
Relations Division, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miss Eunice Heywood, assistant director, Division of Home 
Economics Programs, Federal Extension Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Elizabeth Kasey, safety consultant, Safety and Occupa- 
tional Health Bureau, Health and Welfare, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Marjorie B. May, director, Home and School Safety, 
Greater New York Safety Council, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Madeleine E. Morcy, regional medical director, Children’s 
Bureau, Region V, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Chicago, IIl. 


Harold D. Rose, chief, Home Accident Prevention Program, 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health, Boston, Mass. 


A. F. Schaplowsky, director, Division of Health Education 
Services, Kansas State Board of Health, Topeka, Kan. 


C. George Segeler, engineer of utilization, Américan Gas Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 


H. C. Steed, Jr., director, Home Safety Unit, Environmental 
Health Service, Georgia State Department of Public Heaith, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Miss Mary M. Weeks, health and safety adviser, Program 
Development Division, Girl Scouts of the United States of Amer- 
ica, New York, N. Y. 


The National Safety Council staff representatives to the Home 
Safety Inventory Committee are Ralph Kuhli, who will admin- 
ister the Inventory, and Philip Dykstra, who will conduct the 
Inventory. 


The first meeting of the Committee was scheduled for Febru- 
ary 23rd in New York City. 


Organizations active in home safety are requested to save an 
extra file copy of all papers concerning their home safety activi- 
ties. Further information about the 1956 Home Safety Inventory 
will appear in each following issue of the Home Sarety Review. 














M’ HUSBAND, Dave, has always 
had a very bad habit of filling 
the tractor with gasoline while the 
engine was running. I had told him 
not to do this so many times that I 
was coming very close to being ac- 
cused of nagging. One morning a 
few weeks ago, I looked out the 
kitchen window while I was wash- 
ing the breakfast dishes and there he 
was; tractor running and he filling 
it with gasoline at the pump in the 
yard. I dried my hands, slipped on 
a jacket, went out and across the 
yard. He looked up, saw me com- 
ing and got that “here we go again” 
look. 

But this time I had decided to do 
something different. I said, “Dave, 
do you remember our wedding day?” 

His reaction was a startled, “Sure, 
this isn’t our anniversary, is it?” 

“No,” I said, “it isn’t our anni- 
versary. I was just wondering if you 
remember what we said to each 
other that day.” 


CAROL LANE AWARDS 


Are women backseat drivers? 


Here is an invitation for them to 
sit up front and toot their own horn. 


Y 


NOTES OF 


Without a doubt, I had his com- 
plete attention. “Sure, but what's 
that got to do with now?” 

“Remember, we said ‘For richer, 
for poorer; for better, for worse; in 
sickness and in health; until death 
do us part.’ Dave, someday you'll be 
filling that tractor when it’s running 
and there will be a fire or an ex- 
plosion. You may be seriously in- 
jured. It won’t be easy, Dave, espe- 
cially when I remember that you 
were aware of the chance you were 
taking by filling the tractor while it 
was running. But, I want you to 


The National Safety Council an- 
nounced today that nominations are 
sought for the 1956 Carol Lane 
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know that I'll take care of you, be- 
cause I like having you for a hus- 
band and want to keep it that way 
for a long, long time.” With that, I 
turned and walked into the house. 


It worked. Just yesterday Dave 
said to me, “You know, what you 
said about filling the tractor got un- 
der my skin. Now when I start to 
take a chance, I can almost see you 
as a widow—or a wife with an in- 
valid husband. And it stops me, 
every time.”—Martha Kohl, Home 
Economist, National Safety Council 


Awards for Traffic Safety, adminis- 
tered by the Council through grant 
of the Shell Oil Co. 


The awards, which recognize the 
achievements of women in the field 
of traffic accident prevention, are 
open to American women and to 
women’s and parents’ groups. Now 
in the fifth year, they have revealed 
the important traffic safety support 
work being carried out by women, 
according to the Council. 


The awards are named for Carol 
Lane, women’s travel director of 
Shell. The first three winners in 
both the individual and club cate- 
gories will receive a bronze sculpture 
and $1,000, $500 and $250 savings 
bonds, as well as trips to Chicago 
for the National Safety Congress in 
October. 


Entry information can be obtained 
from the National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Dykstra NSC Staff Representative 


For Inventory 





Philip Dykstra 


Philip Dykstra will serve as staff 
representative for the Home Safety 
Conference’s merit award and in- 
ventory program. Mr. Dykstra started 
work with the Home Safety Division 
of the National Safety Council Feb- 
ruary 6 as senior consultant. He was 
formerly director, Division of Health 
Education, Wisconsin State Board of 
Health. 


SORRY! YOUR EDITOR ERRED 


In the February, 1956, issue of the 
Home Safety Review, we neglected 
to give proper credit for an article 
entitled, “Special Weeks Related to 
Safety.” This article was reprinted 
with the kind permission of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States from their publica- 
tion, Special days, weeks, and 
months ($.50 per copy). 


We also changed their copy for 
“Child Safety Week” which should 
have appeared after “Bike Safety 


Week.” The correct copy should 
have read: “Child Safety Week. 
Dates: At discretion of state and 


local health departments, especially 
those on the West Coast; the last 
to be sponsored by Prudential was 
April 17-23, 1955. (Prudential spon- 
sorship is now discontinued. ) 


“Sponsor: Western Home Office, 
Prudential Insurance Company, 
P. O. Box 2314, Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


“Purpose: To provide tools to 
health departments in the 11 western 
states so they can conduct a Child 
Safety Week which will stimulate 
year-round efforts to prevent home 
accidents to children.” 


SAFETY FILMS 


Here are seven filmstrips recently 
released by Young America Films, 
Inc., which deal with home safety 


and related fields. They are avail- 
able for purchase only and are all 
in color. 


Making Your Home Safe (35mm si- 
lent slidefilm) color; 43 frames. 


This filmstrip is for high school 
levels and deals with safety prob- 
lems of the home. It gives special 
attention to such potentially dan- 
gerous areas as the kitchen, living 
and dining rooms, bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, attics and storage areas, and 
basements. The emphasis is on safe 
attitude. 


Preventing and Controlling Fire 
(35mm silent slidefilm) color; 41 
frames. 





GET YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE HOME SAFETY REVIEW 
Subscriptions to the Home Safety Review may be obtained at the fol- 


lowing prices: 


1 to 9 subscriptions $2.00 ea. 
10 to 99 subscriptions 1.85 ea. 
100 to 999 subscriptions 1.70 ea. 


Multiple-order subscriptions must be mailed to one address; otherwise 


the single-subscription price will apply. 


To order the Home Safety Review just clip this order blank and mail 


it to the National Safety Council. 





To: National Safety Council 
425 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please enter. 


subscription(s) to the Home 





Safety Review @ $ 


Name of individual 


(Number of subscriptions) 
ea., total cost $ 





Please send to the following address: 





Name of organization 








Address. 





(Street address) 





(City and postal zone) 


(State) 


For multiple orders to separate addresses, please attach sheet showing 
addresses and number of subscriptions to each address. 





Check enclosed___ 


Pe oe 


(Person to whom bill is to be sent) 





(Name of organization) 








(Address) 
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With special emphasis on fire pre- 
vention, the filmstrip discusses gen- 
eral rules for elimination of fire 
hazards (with especial reference to 
the home), and what to do in case 
a fire should occur. 


Safety in Sports and Recreation 
(35mm silent slidefilm) color; 36 
frames. 


Another filmstrip for high school 
levels dealing with the general prin- 
ciples of safety applying to most 
recreational activities — rules, basic 
skills, care against over-exertion, pro- 
tective equipment, recreational areas, 
and special precautions with fire- 
arms. 

Safety in the Water (35mm silent 
slidefilm) color; 42 frames. 

A high school film dealing with 
safety in and near water. It discusses 
rules for swimmers, precautions in 
boating, and rescue procedures. 

For upper elementary school lev- 
els, here are three more Young 
America filmstrips. 

Home Safety (35mm silent slidefilm) 

36 frames; color. 

This filmstrip demonstrates and 
explains common safety hazards in 


the kitchen, living room, bathroom, 
stairs and other locations within the 
home. In the event of an accident, 
certain rules are given for calling 
the doctor, police and/or fire de- 
partment, plus warning others in 
case of fire. 

Playing Safely (35mm silent slide- 

film) color; 35 frames. 

This filmstrip discusses use of spe- 
cial equipment for safety, use of su- 
pervised play areas, teaming with 
others for safety, and stresses such 
principles as playing by rules, keep- 
ing your head, avoiding dangerous 
places, knowing how to swim, and 
using great care with dangerous 
playthings. 

Safety at Christmas (35mm silent 
slidefilm) color; 34 frames. 

This is a special filmstrip for the 
Christmas holidays, and it covers 
many of the safety problems that 
arise during that time. Fire, falls, 
toys, Christmas trees and other po- 
tential hazards are among the many 
discussed. 

Price information should be ob- 
tained from Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st Street, New York 17, 
mY. 








Do You Want The 
NEW 
HOME SAFETY REVIEW 
Coming To You Regularly? 


See Overleaf 
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All Praise? No Criticisms? 


We have received several “bou- 
quets” from the readers of our new 
Home Sarety Review. They’re 
nice to get, and on behalf of the rest 
of the staff and our contributors, 
many thanks. But please do let us 
have your criticisms to publish, too. 

Here are four of the comments: 


“February 6, 1956 


“Congratulations on the hand- 
some new Home Sarety Review! 
The specific information on carbon 
tet and other household solvents is 
most welcome; we've recognized 
these prevalent home hazards, but 
did not previously have such com- 
plete facts. Including the current 
Service Guide was a brilliant idea, 
too.” — Jean Russell, Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter, National Safety 
Council, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“January 25, 1956 


“. . . On behalf of the members of 
our Home Safety Committee, I wish 
to congratulate you on the excel- 
lence of the new magazine. I am 
sure it will be beneficial to the en- 
tire home safety program.”—Wil- 
liam H. Keeler, director, Rochester 
Safety Council, Rochester, N. Y. 


“January 23, 1956 


“Hearty congratulations on the 
‘new look’ as evidenced by the Jan- 
uary issue of Home Sarety Review. 
Such a publication with this new 
scope has been long wanting. . . .” 
—Gerald J. Specter, County Depart- 
ment of Health, Charleston, S. C. 


January 19, 1956 


“I have just had an opportunity 
to see the new Home Sarety RE- 
view format. It is most gratifying 
to observe this ‘vote of confidence’ 
on the part of the Board and trust 
in the home safety program. This 
issue is an excellent job, covering a 
wide range of important aspects of 
home safety. 


“I am confident that the able and 
enthusiastic editorial group who set 
this high standard will have no diffi- 
culty in continuing to meet it. I 
expect the Review will spearhead 
the drive for a great home safety 
program.’’—George M. Wheatley, 
M.D., Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Accident Prevention and 


Infectious Disease Control 
(from page 3) 


industry and for some automobile 
drivers—chiefly high school students 
prior to the granting of drivers’ 
licenses. 

Once a health officer has made the 
decision to embark on an accident 
prevention program, public health 
nurses, sanitarians, and other mem- 
bers of the staff may provide indi- 
vidual education about accidents 
and their prevention to members of 
families whom they visit in their 
normal course of work. 

In industrial and in traffic safety 
some research has been done to 
identify and evaluate the human 
factors which contribute to acci- 
dents. Very little research has been 
done to identify the human factors 
which contribute to the occurrence 
of home accidents. But accidents 
are accidents, whether they occur in 
the factory, or at home, or on the 
highway. Therefore research per- 
formed in one field has meaning for 
persons interested in reducing the 
number of accidents in other fields. 
Until more basic research has been 
done to identify the physical, men- 
tal, and emotional factors which 
favor the occurrence of accidents, 
the development of specific tech- 
niques for preventing accidents will 
be handicapped. 

However accident prevention pro- 
grams cannot be produced in the 
laboratory. That is why it is essen- 
tial for all State and local health de- 
partments to introduce accident pre- 
vention into their galaxy of control 
programs and make whatever con- 
tribution to accident prevention the 
present state of knowledge will 
permit. 

Throughout the long history of 
public health effective disease con- 
trol programs have been developed 
by trial and error, by acting on the 
basis of the best information avail- 
able and later making corrections in 
the programs as experience dictated. 
The greatest need today, in addition 
to more basic and applied research 
in accident prevention, is the accu- 
mulation of experience by public 
health workers actually engaged in 
accident prevention activities. 
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The decision to commit more pub- 
lic health personnel and funds to 
accident prevention is not an aca- 
demic one. Each year more than 
90,600 people die needlessly, in part 
because a goodly number of public 
health officials apparently are un- 
aware of the fact that many acci- 
dents can be prevented and that 
health departments can play a major 
role in the reduction of accidental 
deaths and injuries. If 90,000 people 
died each year from the infectious 
diseases, it is safe to assume that 
already sizable appropriations for 
disease control would be substan- 
tially increased. In fact the reaction 
to such a threat possibly would 
border on panic. 

Can we ignore the deaths of acci- 
dent victims simply because their 
deaths are not caused by an infec- 
tious agent? To accident victims the 
scientific details concerning the na- 
ture of the fatal instrument are 
highly technical and quite irrelevant 
in terms of their continued exist- 
ence. 

In view of the undisputed magni- 
tude of the continuing epidemic of 
accidents, what reasons exist for not 
committing a much more substantial 
proportion of available public health 
resources to the prevention of acci- 
dents? Sanitarians can reduce the 
amount of exposure to accidents by 
the application of fairly simple and 
easily understood techniques. Public 
health nurses can increase the im- 
munity of individuals to accidents 
through education in the home, at 
school, and in other places where 
they now have entree. Statisticians 
can collect, tabulate, and analyze 
data about accidents in the commu- 
nity and thus give local public health 
efforts the direction they need. 
Health educators can organize the 
many resources of the community 
into effective community teams. 
Through this mechanism the facts 
about accidents and accident pre- 
vention can permeate the entire 
community. In fact there are few 
members of the health department 
staff who do not have an active part 
to play in accident prevention. 

When, thirty years ago, health 
officers faced the task of finding 
ways and means of controlling infec- 
tious diseases prevalent in those days, 


there were few resources in the com- 
munity to draw upon. The public 
generally was ill informed. Health 
department staffs were not as well 
trained as they are today. 


What is the present situation? 
Most health officers facing the prob- 
lem of controlling accidents will find 
in the community excellent resources 
that can be drawn upon. In many 
communities there are industrial 
workers already trained in safety 
techniques and in first aid; there are 
trained volunteer firemen and police- 
men; there are local branches of na- 
tional organizations that have active 
safety and health committees—Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Parent- 
Teacher Associations; there are Civil 
Defense groups; and in many com- 
munities there are excellent Safety 
Councils already organized and func- 
tioning. 

In summary then the following 
observations may be made concern- 
ing the current status of health de- 
partment participation in accident 
prevention programs: 

1. The accidental death of more 
than 90,000 people each year is a 
challenge to the conscience of every- 
one who potentially can contribute 
to accident prevention. 

2. Techniques useful in the con- 
trol of accidents bear such a marked 
similarity to the techniques long 
used by health departments to con- 
trol the infectious diseases that a 
realignment of staff functions in the 
direction of accident prevention 
would not appear to pose insur- 
mountable obstacles. 


3. The greatest handicap to the 
development of scientifically oriented 
accident prevention programs is the 
lack of funds to support basic re- 
search designed to identify and eval- 
uate the human factors — physical, 
mental, and emotional—which con- 
tribute to accident susceptibility. 


4. All successful disease control 
programs have evolved through a 
period of trial and error during 
which directional experience was ac- 
cumulated. This same trial and error 
period must be traversed in the de- 
velopment of accident prevention 


programs. 
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LOOKING 
FOR PROGRAM AIDS? 


OR your convenience we've 

queried the organizations listed 
below to ask them what types of 
program materials they have avail- 
able that might be useful in a home 
or child safety program. Some of 
these materials are free, some must 
be purchased. For further informa- 
tion, write direct to the addresses 
given below. 

If you’re not listed here and 
would like to be listed in the Home 
SaFeTy Review as having program 
materials for home safety or child 
safety available, nationally, send us 




















a letter and tell us whether you have 
the following: 
1. For distribution 
Pamphlets 
Reprints from magazines 
2. For newspaper or magazine 
publicity 
News releases 
Cartoons 
Mats 
News service 
3. For radio or TV publicity 
Radio scripts 
Radio transcriptions 
TV materials 





For meetings 
Prepared speeches 
Dramatic sketches 


Skits 
Films 
Motion 


Slidefilm 
Slides 


For exhibits 
Prepared exhibits 
Posters 
Charts 


Other, please list 








Home and Child Safety Materials 


Mrs. Jan Hall, Advertising and Publicity 

AETNA CASUALTY AND SuRETY COMPANY 

Hartford 15, Conn. 
Pamphlets, cartoons, mats, TV materials, motion films, and 
posters. They have a catalogue of their films. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

535 N. Dearborn St. 

Chicago 10, III. 
(For further information write the respective departments 
listed after the type of material available.) Pamphlets, radio 


transcriptions, and TV materials: W. W. Bauer, M.D., Bu- 


reau of Health Education; occasional news releases: John 
Bach, News Department; motion films: Ralph Creer, Com- 
mittee on Medical Motion Pictures; and prepared exhibits: 
T. G. Hall, M.D., Bureau of Exhibits. They have a catalogue. 
Tue AMERICAN NaTIONAL Rep Cross 
Washington 13, D. C. 
Courses of first aid training. (Consult your local Red Cross 
Chapter. ) 
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T. N. Boate, Manager 

Accident Prevention Department 

ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SuRETY Cos. 

60 John St. 

New York 38, N. Y. 
Pamphlets, reprints from magazines. They are in the process 
of publishing a publication on bicycle safety. They have a 
catalogue of their materials. 


Miss Hettie Cohen, Sales 

CENTER FOR Mass CoMMUNICATION 

1125 Amsterdam Avenue 

New York 25, N. Y. 
Pamphlets, cartoons, dramatic sketches, motion films. They 
have a catalogue of their materials. 


CHILDREN’s BuREAU Z 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 
No publications specifically on safety, but they state each of 
these bulletins for parents—Infant Care, Your Child from 
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Six to Twelve, and The Adolescent in Your Family—has in 
it some paragraphs on accident prevention; some give first 
aid information. A new edition of Your Child from One to 
Six will be available in June. Their publications are for 
purchase only. They have a list of their child care materials. 


Accident Prevention Department 

Employers MuTuats or WAUSAU 

Wausau, Wis. 
Pamphlets, news releases, motion films, slidefilms, prepared 
exhibits, and posters. They have a catalogue of their mate- 
rials. 


Bureau of Public Health, Medical Department 
EguitaB_e Lire AssurRANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
393 Seventh Ave. 

New York 1, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and posters 


FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

United States Department of Agriculture 

Washington 25, D. C. 
For safety program information, consult your State or 
county extension office. 


Advertising Department 

Tue Home Insurance ComPpANy 

59 Maiden Lane 

New York 8, N. Y. 
Pamphlets, How to Build or Remodel for the Safety of Your 
Family, and Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyist on How to Do 
It Safely, available free of charge, single copies only from 
above; larger quantities available in the field through The 
Home Insurance Company agents and branch offices. 


Health Education Service 

Joun Hancock Mutwat Lire Ins. Co. 
200 Berkeley St. 

Boston 17, Mass. 


One pamphlet, Safe at Home. . 


Safety and Occupational Health Bureau 

Health and Welfare Division 

METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE 

ComMPANY 

1 Madison Ave. 

New York 10, N. Y. 
Pamphlets on home and child safety, reference materials and 
audio-visual aids. Consultation and assistance in planning 
special activities and in developing community programs are 
available also upon request. 


. and in the Community. 


Public Relations Department 

NATIONAL Boarp oF FirE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John St. 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Pamphlets, news releases, cartoons, mats, radio scripts, TV 
materials, prepared speeches, motion films, slides, and post- 
ers. They have a catalogue of their materials. 


Percy Bugbee, General Manager 

NATIONAL Fire Protection ASSOCIATION 

60 Batterymarch St. 

Boston 10, Mass. 
Pamphlets, news releases, radio scripts, and posters. They 
have a catalogue of their materials. 


Stanley A. Mate 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Pamphlets, reprints from magazines, radio scripts and TV 
materials which need filling in from outline form, prepared 
speeches, motion films, and posters. All their materials are 
on firearm safety. 


Miss Catharine Bauer 

Director of Information 

NATIONAL Society FoR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

AND ADUuLTs, INc. 

11 S. La Salle St. 

Chicago 3, II. 
Pamphlets, reprints from magazines, news releases, motion 
films, meeting outlines, and discussion guide. 


Edward R. Fay, Jr. 

Director of Information Service 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
oF BLINDNESS 

1790 Broadway 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Pamphlet, Safe Play to Save Sight. 


REFRIGERATION SERVICE ENGINEERS SOCIETY 
433 N. Waller Ave. 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


Motion and slidefilms on abandoned refrigerators. 
Home Accident Prevention Section 
Division of Sanitary Engineering Services 
U. S. Pusiic HEALTH SeERvICcE 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Pamphlets. 





Statistical Study of Burns 


“B uRNS.—Dr. A. C. Russo in 

Revista paulista de medicina 
(47:215, 1955) reported a statistical 
study of 2,418 burned patients. The 
age distribution of these patients was 
as follows: up to 4 years, 36.6%; 
5-9 years, 13.9%; 10-14 years, 7.3%; 
15-44 years, 36.1%; and 45 years or 
more, 6.1%. Of the 1,397 children 
in this series, 440 were under 2 years 
of age. The incidence was higher in 
adult women than in adult men. 
The agents causing the burns were 
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known in 2,237 cases, distributed as 
follows: hot liquids, 929 cases 
(41.5%); inflammable substances, 
805 (36.0%); fire and fireworks, 
369 (16.5% ) ; chemicals, 26 (1.2%) ; 
electricity, 18 (0.8%); and other 
agents, 90 (4.0%). Severe burns re- 
quire prolonged treatment. The 
mean duration of treatment in this 
series was 41.2 days. The duration 
of treatment was significantly greater 
for those who required hospitaliza- 
tion than for those who were treated 
as outpatients. There were 65 deaths 


Wy 


in this series, or a case fatality rate 
of 2.68%. This rate was higher in 
adults (3.6%) than in children 
(2.0%); in women (3.6%) than in 
men (1.7%) ; and in patients burned 
by inflammable substances (5.9%) 
and by fire and fireworks (5.5%) 
than in those burned by hot liquids 
(0.3%). In the present series, 61.5% 
of the deaths occurred after the 10th 
day following the injury.” — The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, January 7, 1956, Vol. 
160, No. 1, page 72. 
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PROGRAM MATERIALS 


For community health week 
March 18-25, 1956, a kit, Commu- 
nity Health Week, which includes 
some project suggestions on child 
safety has been published by the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Health Council. 
It is being sent to all Jaycee chap- 
ters requesting it by the Jaycee head- 
quarters in Tulsa, Okla. 


If You Do-It-Yourself —Do It 
Safely!, two color folder, is on hand 
tools, power tools, electricity, sol- 
vents, ladders, household appliances, 
and what to leave for professionals. 
Engineering Department, Argonaut 
Insurance Group, 210 Sansome St., 





In the March 1956 issue of 
Living for Young Homemak- 
ers are several pages on home 
safety: “A house that epito- 
mizes safety-conditioning,” is 
about a house built by the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in Tulsa, Okla., as a 
permanent home for their pres- 
ident in which, because of their 
interest in safety, they have 
included safety features. “For 
safety-conscious communities: 
a tip from Rochester, New 
York,” is about the Rochester 
Safety Council’s program. 
“Making your home safe to live 
in,” by Alfred L. Moseley, 
brings out several ways to build 
safety into a home. 











San Francisco, Calif.; refer to folder 
Na. 147. 


Is Your Family Safe at Home?, is 
a poster which gives safety tips for 
youngsters and oldsters and men- 
tions the booklet, Kitchen Sense. 
The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, 393 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Med- 
ical Department Poster No. 5. 


Safety in the Home Workshop 
(16 page, two color booklet) gives 
technical advice on use of power 
tools and hand tools in the home 
workshop. Popular Mechanics Press, 
200 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, 
Ill—1 to 4,999 copies, $.10 each. 


NSC PUBLICATIONS 


Two leaflets, Farm Home Haz- 
ards and Is Your Farm Safe for 
Your Children?, are by Martha 
Kohl, home economist, National 
Safety Council. The former leaflet 
lists safe practices to avoid falls, 


burns, poisons, cuts, and other types 
of accidents. The latter concerns 
parents’ attitudes towards safety in 
teaching children how to avoid acci- 
dents. National Safety Council—1 
to 9 copies, $.06 each; 10 to 99, 
$.029; 100 or more, $.017. 


For Safe Use and Handling of 
Agricultural Chemicals is an 82 by 
11 inch, two color poster. National 
Safety Council—1 to 9 copies, $.12 
ea.; 10 to 99, $.08; 100 to 999, 
$.055; 1,000 to 4,999, $.045; and 
5,000 to 9,999, $.04. 


Safety Education Data Sheet No. 
68, “Safety in ‘Do-It-Yourself! ” 
prepared by Nicholas P. Stumpf, in- 
structor, Maine Township High 
School, Des Plaines, Ill., refers to 
such aspects of home handyman 
work as use of ladders, repairing 
broken window panes, use and stor- 
age of hand tools and power tools, 
painting and paint removing, and 
workshop housekeeping. National 
Safety Council—1 to 9 copies, $.08 
each; 10 to 99, $.05; 100 to 999, 
$.04; 1,000 to 4,999, $.03. 


1955 Transactions, Vol. 12, “Cur- 
rent Safety Topics in Home Safety,” 
contains the speeches presented at 
the Home Safety Sessions of the 43rd 
National Safety Congress last Oc- 
tober in Chicago, Ill. National Safety 
Council—1 to 9 copies, $.46 each; 
10 to 99, $.40; 100 or more, $.35. 


Sorry, your editor neglected to 
mention that the leaflet, Fit as a Fid- 
dle, reviewed in the February 1956 
issue of the Home Sarety REvIEw 
was published by the National Safety 


Council. 


Recent National Safety Council publications. 
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